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New McGRAW-HILL Books 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION New Third Edition 
By Rupyarp K. Bent and Henry H. Kronenserc, University of Ar- 
kansas. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In press 
A complete picture of secondary education in the United States: its aims 
and purposes, the students who attend, the curriculum, and the services 
rendered to students and the community. Recent trends in secondary edu- 
cation, newer points of view, new data, and the pros and cons of a number 
of important issues are included. Outstanding is the new Summary of Prin- 
ciples at the end of each chapter. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 
By Harotp W. Bernarp, Extension Division, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 510 pages, $5.00 
This practical treatment of the fundamental principles of educational psy- 
chology emphasizes the individual and the influence of the cultural setting 
on learning. The teacher as a psychological factor in learning is brought into 
focus, and the author describes the concept of developmental tasks as the 
basis for motivation, Only those theoretical aspects which have direct ap- 
plications for the classroom are included. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
New Third Edition 


By Curis A. DeYouns, Illinois State Normal University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. In press 


A thorough revision of a best-selling textbook presenting a general descrip- 
tive overview of American public education, It includes schools, colleges, 
universities, and all other forms of education conducted for the public and 
supported in whole or in part by the public. The five major accents are: 
organization and administration, levels of education, personnel, provisions 
for educational materials and environment, and issues and trends in Ameri- 
can public education, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING New Second Edition 
By G. Max Winco, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH SCHORLING. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, In press 

A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching 

in the elementary school. As before, the book deals not only with a 

methods but also with aims of the elementary school as they relate to chil 

development; the curriculum; the guidance function of the elementary 
school; and the relation of extra-class activities to the total program. Teach- 
ing as a profession is stressed and material on the professional growth of 


teachers is included, to aid in developing a unified learning experience in 
classroom teaching. 
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Unit Teaching in the Elementary 
School 


by Lavone A. Hanna, Neva C, Hagaman, & Gladys L. Potter 


THREE This exciting new text tells in vivid, concrete terms how to make the most 
IMPORTANT of unit teaching. Written by three distinguished educators who have had a 
NEW TEXTS large part in the successful unit programs in California, it presents the theory 

for ond thas of unit teaching, and then shows, through detailed examples, how 
YOUR METHODS to prepare, teach, and evaluate a unit program for each elementary grade. 
COURSES You'll find excellent material on all such matters as guidance, discipline, 
what materials to use and where to get them, and how to chart each child's 

progress. 
To be ready in March 


Teaching Art in the Elementary 
School by Margaret H. Erdt 


Packed with useful information and lavishly illustrated, this text discusses 
ways of —— art an integral part of the elementary curriculum, and gives 
specific methods of teaching art in kindergarten and each of the elementary 
grades. One of the most comprehensive texts yet published on the subject, it 
is beautifully illustrated with black and white and full-color reproductions 
of children’s work. $6.00 


Teaching Science in the Elementary 


School by Will Burnett 


A top-flight expert presents here the methods and materials that have proved 
most successful in elementary school science teaching. The child development 
viewpoint and science as an integral part of the elementary program are 
stressed. The book is profusely illustrated with pictures of children at work 
in science activities and with many other photographs, drawings, diagrams, 
and charts. $6.00 


How 10 Curriculum Planning 
CUenicUL ~=FOR BETTER TEACHING AND LEARNING 


phy by J. Galen Saylor & William M. Alexander 


This refreshingly down-to-earth book deals in helpful, practical terms with 
one of the most difficult jobs in education. The authors discuss the major 
factors which must be considered in curriculum planning; suggest ways of 
setting up a curriculum framework and of implementing curriculum objec- 
tives in the classroom; and show how to organize a continuing curriculum 
development program, using the resources both within and outside of the 
schools. 
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The Alumni Conference 


This issue of the Teachers College Record presents addresses given at the Sixth 
Annual Teachers College Alumni Conference. The Alumni Conference has proved of 
great value to the Faculty aad Administration of the College, Reports from those who 
attend lead us to believe that the Alumni also find it a rewarding experience. A major 
purpose of the Conference is to provide opportunity for Alumni and Faculty to con- 
sider together important educational problems and ways in which Teachers College 
can most fully contribute to their solution, 

Each year selected Alumni recommended by departments are invited to attend. 
This plan makes it possible for the participants to meet in small discussion groups with 
the Faculty. Opportunity is also provided for visits to departments and for individual 
conferences with Faculty. 

The Conference this year was organized around the theme “The International Role 
of Education.” A — feature was added by the presence of eighteen former students 
from other parts of the world who had been Macy Fellows. Their attendance was made 
possible through the generous assistance of Mr. Valentine E. Macy, Jr., member of the 
Board of Trustees. The presence of these former students, all of whom have made and 
are making major contributions to educational development in their countries, made 
clear both the achievement and the responsibility of Teachers College in the inter- 
national sphere. It was a source of great satisfaction to present to this group, along with 
four of our Teachers College colleagues, the first Teachers College Medals for Dis- 
tinguished Service, recently authorized by the Board of Trustees. The first medal was 
presented to President Emeritus William F. Russell. 

Teachers College is proud of its past but its face is to the future. New needs and 
conditions challenge us, and we seek with full effort to do our part in shaping a free 
world. Education must play a decisive role in the course which mankind takes in this 
critical period. Education is in fact the world’s hope against the enslavement, once again, 
of men’s minds and the crushing of their souls. The task of building a free world is 
overwhelming; yet this is the road we must take. America is cast in a leadership role 
which cannot be denied. Education must do its part in contributing to this need. 
Teachers College, an institution which we believe is identified to an unusual extent with 
the American democratic tradition, will in turn do all within its power to understand 
and contribute. 

Teachers College has a three-year mission in Afghanistan advising with the Ministry 
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of Education in the development of their educational program. Professor Clarence 
Linton heads this work, which has been unusually successful in demonstrating how true 
cooperation among les of different cultures can be achieved. Also a contract has 
been signed with our neighbor to the south, Mexico, to provide consultation in technical 
education. Professor Hamden Forkner will head this program. Faculty members are 
studying and working widely on individual projects in various parts of the world. 

There are this year 369 students from other lands in attendance at the College. Over 
the years more than 6,000 students from other countries have studied in our halls. As 
is shown by the distinguished list of Macy Fellows, our graduates serve in positions of 
major responsibility in countries throughout the world. This makes us know that there 
are men and women of good will and devotion and understanding in all parts of the 
earth ready to stand shoulder to shoulder to help build a better world for the future. 
It is our hope that the Conference which is herewith presented may contribute some- 
thing, however small, to this great goal. 


Ho us L. Caswett, President 





RECIPIENTS OF THE FIRST TEACHERS COLLEGE MEDAL, shown (opposite) durin 
the ceremony, are as follows: George Richard Ashbridge, Secretary, New Zealand Education 
Institute (New Zealand); Mohsen Assadi, Faculty of Law, Tehran University (Iran); Amir 
Boktor, Dean, Faculty of Education, American y wotny 2 of Cairo ( t); Eduardo Rancano 


Canto, Director General of Primary Education, = inj of Education (Spain); George 
Sylvester Counts, Professor, Teachers Co umbia Dalventon a Cun- 
ningham, Director, Australian Council of Educational Research (Australia); Maurice Jean 
Joseph Dartigue, Educational ialist, United Nations (Hati); Fernando Tude deSouza, 
General Director of Educati Radio Broadcasting, Ministry of Education (Brazil); Aino 
Jennie Durchman, Director of the Helsinki School of Nursing (Finland); Mohamad Ali El 
Erian, Director, Egyptian State Tourist Office (Egypt); Erich Julius Karl Hylla, Director, 
Hochschule fiir Internationale Pedagodische Forsch (Germany): William Buchan Inglis, 
Director of Studies, National Committee for the Training of Teachers (Scotland); Mohamad 
Fadhil Jamali, Chairman, Iraq Delegation to the United Nations (Iraq); Concha Romero James, 
United States Library of Nom, youd pang Abdul Hamid Kadhim, Former Minister of Edu- 
cation in Iraq (Iraq); Isaac Kandel, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Habib in Kurani, Chairrnan, Department of Education, American University 
of Beirut (Lebanon); Valentine Everit Macy, Jr., Secretary, Board of Trustees, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; William Fletcher Russell, President Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Deputy for Technical Services, United States Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration; Issa Khan Sadiq, Senator from Tehran (Iran); Irma Silva Salas, Program — 
Women's Education, (Chile); Adriaan Josias Smuts, Vocational Adviser, Transvaal 
Education Department (Union of South Africa). 























Citations for the Award of the Teachers College Medal 
for Distinguished Service, November 23, 1954 


Present Hollis L. Caswell read the fol- 
lowing citations as he presented the medals: 


WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL 


President Emeritus of Teachers College; 
long-time contributor to international edu- 
cation, director of international studies, 
adviser to foreign governments; leading 
= and former president of the World 

rganization of the Teaching Profession; 
recently given major responsibility in our 
government program of assistance to other 
nations; distinguished son of a distinguished 
father, both of whose names are written 
large in the history of Teachers College; 
beloved teacher, colleague, and friend. 


GEORGE RICHARD ASHBRIDGE 

Secretary of the New Zealand Educa- 
tional Institute; member of the Executive 
Committee of the World Confederation of 
the Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion; Justice of the Peace in his native Well- 
ington; recipient of many honors, including 
the Order of the British Empire; a man who 
has given outstanding leadership in develop- 
ing teaching as a profession. 


MOHSEN ASSADI 


Formerly principal of various high schools 
in Tehran; now Professor in the School of 
Law of Tehran University; serving his coun- 
try in the Foreign Office of Iran and as a 
member of the Iranian delegation to the 
United Nations; member of the Iran-Ameri- 
can Society; an educator who has given 
broad service of great importance to his 
country. 


AMIR BOKTOR 


Editor of the Egyptian Journal of Mod- 
ern Education; formerly director of Gov- 
ernment Education in the American Univer- 
sity of Cairo and Visiting Professor at the 
University of Illinois and New York Uni- 


versity; now Dean of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation in the American por pars | of Cairo; 
distinguished educator and public servant. 


EDUARDO RANCANO CANTO 


Educational administrator and supervisor 
of exceptional ability; formerly Director of 
the Municipal Schools of Madrid; at present 
Director Ceneral of Primary Education in 
the Spanish Mini of Education and lec- 
turer in the Normal School of Madrid; rec- 
ognized by his own and other governments 
for his many contributions to education. 


GEORGE SYLVESTER COUNTS 


Penetrating student of education in its 
complex social relationships; a specialist of 
high competence on education in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, Associate Di- 
rector of the International Institute of 
Teachers College; challenging teacher of 
many generations of students; exemplifier 
of the values to be gained from a rigorous 
application of foundational disciplines to the 
problems of education. 


KENNETH STEWART 
CUNNINGHAM 


Educational pioneer in a country of pio- 
neers; guiding oe a —- of a —— as 
Director, the Australian Council for Edu- 
cational Research, in this capacity bringing 
to the educational systern of a great com- 
monwealth the values of the scientific 
method applied to educational problems; the 
source of much knowledge of high value in 
developing the educational program of his 
country. 


MAURICE JEAN JOSEPH DARTIGUE 


Specialist in the problems of education in 
a rural economy; at various times Director 
of Rural Education and Secretary of Public 
Education, Agriculture and Labor for Haiti; 
educational specialist in the Department of 
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Trusteeship and Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in the United 
Nations; Professor in the Ecole Centrale 
d@’ Agriculture; major contributor to the 
preparation of trained leadership in Haiti. 


FERNANDO TUDE peSOUZA 


Physician, educator, and newspaperman, 
contributor to the educational and cultural 
life of Brazil; member of the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Education; former President of the 
Brazilian Association for Education; Pro- 
fessor of the Schools of Journalism of Catho- 
lic University and the University of Brazil; 
author and translator of educational books 
and papers; a man who has demonstrated 
the power of education in both its formal 
and its informal aspects; contributor to in- 
ternational understanding and good will. 


AINO JENNIE DURCHMAN 


Distinguished student and practitioner of 
Nursing Education; author of many articles 
on nursing and the education of nurses; for- 
merly Matron of the “Seneral Hospital in 
Helsinki; for the past twenty years Director 
of the Helsinki School for Nurses; a woman 
of great understanding and quiet strength, 
whose work is internationally recognized 
as exemplifying high standards of modern 
professional education. 


MOHAMAD ALI EL ERIAN 


Member for many years of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education; representative of the 
Egyptian Diplomatic Service in the Sudan; 
head of the recently established Egyptian 
Information Office in New York City; 
shortly to return to Egypt as Professor of 
Education in the Alexandria University 
Higher Institute of Education; a man whose 
achievements promise even greater things 
for the future. 


ERICH JULIUS KARL HYLLA 


Member of the German Ministry of Edu- 
cation before the Nazi assumption of power; 
= professor at Teachers College, Colum- 

ia, and at Cornell University; one-time 
Superintendent of Schools in Bavaria and 
Consultant in Higher Education to the 
United States Office of Military Govern- 
ment; at present Director of the Higher 
Institution for International Research in 
Education at Frankfort, the only institu- 


tion of its type in Europe today; a man of 
eat courage, who has stood on the side of 
reedom under most trying circumstances. 


WILLIAM BUCHAN INGLIS 


Educational leader in Scotland, who has 
greatly influenced the schools of his country; 
at various times teacher in secondary 
schools, Lecturer in Education at Glasgow 
University and the University of Edin- 
burgh, Visiting Professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia; Deputy Director and finally 
Director of Studies at Morey House Train- 
ing College; a man whose services have led 
to many honors, among them “Officer of 
the British Empire”; a discerning student 
of the education of teachers, who has con- 
tributed much to understanding between his 
country and the United States. 


MOHAMAD FADHIL JAMALI 


A man who encompasses in his person a 
great tradition of friendship and coopera- 
tion between the Middle East and America; 
graduate of the American University of 
Beirut, later earning the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia; an educator who has served his nation 
in positions of greatest responsibility, hav- 
ing been, in addition to Director General 
of Education and Public Instruction and 
Minister of Education—Minister to Egypt, 
Foreign Minister, Prime Minister, and Dele- 
gate to the United Nations; described in 
his own country as the “Teacher of All 
Iraq”; a man who sees education as a major 
force in dealing with the baffling problems 
of our times, 


CONCHA ROMERO JAMES 


At various times Representative of the 
Mexican Ministry of Education in the 
United States; Head of the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the Pan-American 
Union; Reference Consultant in the His- 
panic Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress; participant in the organization con- 
ference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization; author 
of important articles on historical and cul- 
tural subjects; a woman of broad interna- 
tional interests and sympathies. 


ABDUL HAMID KADHIM 
Holder of three degrees from Teachers 
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College, Columbia; formerly teacher in the 
Primary Teachers College, and later Pro- 
fessor and Dean of the Higher Teachers 
College at Baghdad; more recently Director 
General of Education and Minister of Edu- 
cation for Iraq; honored by his own coun- 
try for outstanding educational leadership; 
a man of devotion and vision. 


ISAAC LEON KANDEL 


Distinguished scholar of comparative edu- 
cation; editor for twenty years of the /nter- 
national Yearbook, an invaluable source of 
information on international education; dis- 
cerning student of persisting cultural values 
and their relation to the present. 


HABIB AMIN KURANI 


A man who has rendered important serv- 
ice to many countries in addition to his 
own; visiting lecturer at the University of 
Michigan and Princeton University; for five 
years Chief of the Near East Branch in 
the Cultural Division of the United States 
Department of State; adviser to a number 
of governments in the Near East; Chairman 
of the Department of Education in the 
American University of Beirut; educator 
and statesman. 


VALENTINE EVERIT MACY, Jr. 


New York business executive who has 
demonstrated through the years a deep con- 
cern for social betterment, carrying forward 
a great tradition of service to education 
firmly established by his father; Trustee 
of Teachers College since 1926; Assistant 
Treasurer from 1928 to 1933, Treasurer 
from 1933 to 1942, and Secretary since 


1942; especially interested in international 
education and assisting in the achievement 
of this conference; a man to whom all Macy 
Fellows and others interested in interna- 
tional education should give special honor. 


ISSA KHAN SADIQ 


Leader in the educational life of Iran, at 
one time Minister of Education, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Persian Academy, President of 
the Iran-American Society, President of the 
National Teachers College, Dean of the 
Faculties of Arts and Sciences, and Chan- 
cellor of Tehran University; currently rep- 
resentative from Tehran in the Iranian 
Senate; educational scholar, administrator, 
and statesman, 


IRMA SILVA SALAS 


Educator of broad international interests; 
head of the Department of Education of 
the University of Chile; Chairman of the 
Commission to Reorganize the Secondary 
Schools of Chile; Program Specialist for 
Women’s Education in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation; a woman of great sensitivity and ex- 
ceptional insight. 


ADRIAAN JOSIAS SMUTS 


Lecturer at the Teacher Training College 
at Stellenbosch; organizer of various train- 
ing courses; Chairman of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship in Johannesburg and Vice- 
Chairman of the Youth Per vocational 
adviser to the Transvaal Education Depart- 
ment; an educator who has given to his 
country able leadership in relating educa- 
tion to economic conditions and needs. 

















Education, Happiness, and Safety’ 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES, FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AN is born free and everywhere 

he is in chains.” This was the 
world as Rousseau saw it in 1762. To be 
free was an old ideal, but it hadn’t worked 
out. Most men were still fettered two 
centuries ago. But that man_ himself 
might do something about it—-actually 
break his chains—was beginning to be 
believed; and this as a result of the up- 
surge of self-confidence caused by that 
great movement in which Rousseau him- 
self played such an important part. 

For the Enlightenment as it was called 
—the work of the Philosophes—taught 
that man did not have to take the world 
as it was. He could improve it. Nor did 
he have to rest content with himself. He 
could be perfected. Neither governments 
nor other social institutions had to remain 
as they were. They could be changed. 
One didn’t have to bow to tradition. One 
need not revere the old. Man was given 
the ability to reason. He was enabled 
to test and try. There was no limit to 
his power. 


*An address given at the International 
Alumni Conference, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, November 22, 1954. 

After twenty-seven years as chief executive 
officer of Teachers Co lege, Dr. Russell retired 
in July, 1954. In his current work with the 
Foreign Operations Administration, he is in 
charge of the wide variety of technical as- 
sistance projects in the Point Four Program. 
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THE NEW ORDER 


Tiny sparks were kindled from the 
time of Francis Bacon. Little gleams 
shone here and there. But with John 
Locke in England, and two generations 
later in France with Montesquieu and the 
Encyclopedists, a great beacon fire was 
lit—a fire whose beams began to illumi- 
nate and inspire the whole intellectual 
world. Books were written, pamphlets 
circulated, clubs and academies formed, 
and bookstores became eagerly fre- 
quented reading rooms. Man was getting 
ready to strike the fetters from his arms. 

If there had been a Gallup Poll group 
working in France, Holland, and the 
American Colonies from 1750 onward, it 
would probably have predicted that an 
explosion was bound to come. Too many 
people were expressing their opinions, too 
many letters were being exchanged, too 
many plans advanced, for something 
overt not to happen. The lid of the kettle 
was going to blow off. It was only an 
accident that the first revolution oc- 
curred over here. Some local contro- 
versies over taxing tea and quartering 
troops, trade restrictions and public meet- 
ings, broke out into open revolt. Royal 
governors took to their ships, leaving be- 
hind a political vacuum. And in rushed 
the pent-up ideals and aspirations of the 
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leading thinkers of all the ages. That the 
ensuing conflict was called the American 
Revolution was merely because man’s age- 
old dreams happened first to be realized in 
America. When we speak of American 
ideals, we mean merely that Americans 
first wrote down in state papers and tried 
out in life what leaders of many peoples 
had been advocating for many years. 

With America as a concrete manifesta- 
tion of the hopes and dreams of many 
nations, it was easy for other countries 
to follow our example. But actually they 
may not have been copying us at all. The 
republican models of government, widely 
adopted in the sixty years following 1789, 
may well have been the fruition of their 
own longings, merely stimulated to real- 
ization by our example. 

At any rate, from 1789 to 1849 many 
a scepter was ripped from the hands of 
the tyrant, many a new government was 
instituted, and many a new social order 
was projected. All were patterned more 
or less on the model of the American, 
which we ourselves termed (as can be 
seen on the reverse of the Great Seal) 
novus ordo seclorum, a new order for 
the ages. 

What was this new order? What were 
its characteristics? Its essentials? After as 
much reading on the subject as I have 
found time to do; after covering the 
writings of most of the Fathers, I come 
back to the Virginia Bill of Rights not 
only as the first written statement but as 
the most comprehensive and succinct. 
And from that remarkable document I 
choose the following: 


Section One. That all men are by na- 
ture equally free and independent, and have 
certain inherent rights, of which, when 
they enter into a state of society, they can- 
not, by any compact, deprive or divest 
their posterity; namely, the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, with the means of acquir- 


ing and possessing property, and pursuing 
and obtaining happiness and safety. 


Such is the New Social Order. We can 
neglect the rest of the Bill. It is to these 
words that we shall direct our attention. 

You will note that the first ideal 
stressed is equality: that all men are by 
nature equally free and independent. And 
that furthermore all (not a few, not some 
one class, not a single group, but all) 
have rights that are inherent (that is, they 
exist in something as a permanent at- 
tribute, a settled function, an invariable 
adjunct involved in the settled character 
of something) and nobody can take these 
rights away. Jefferson used the word un- 
alienable when he expressed the same 
ideas in the Declaration of Independence. 

These inherent, unalienable rights 
which belong to everybody equally, 
then, are life and liberty, with the 
means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty and pursuing and obtaining happi- 
ness and safety. 

I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that this is a “package deal.” In a 
package deal if you buy a refrigerator 
at a certain price, you also have to take 
the washing machine, the dryer, and the 
automatic range. Nobody said you can 
take the equality part and leave the life 
and the liberty. Or that you can accept 
the liberty part and forget the equality. 
What most of us seem to forget, in all 
our talk about liberty and equality, is the 
stress that the Fathers put on the means 
of acquiring and possessing property and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety. 

Nor can I overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this part of the package. You 
have only to read what Washington, 
Franklin, or Jefferson wrote to see the 
great attention that they paid to inven- 
tions, new processes, seeds, plants, tech- 
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niques. You need merely study the paral- 
lel movement in France to note the em- 
phasis on improved production. The 
Great Encyclopedia included eleven vol- 
umes of nothing but plans, diagrams, and 
descriptions of tools, machines, ways of 
working. Those Fathers of ours had ex- 
perienced poverty, pestilence, hunger, and 
cold, They believed that if man would 
but put to use the powers that God had 
given him he could remedy these condi- 
tions. And I believe that they considered 
ease, comfort, and plenty as basic to 
liberty and equality. Only starving peo- 
ple, cold people, ill people would let the 
tyrant bind on the yoke. Thus they put 
together in the same sentence of their 
first basic document equality, liberty, and 
acquiring and possessing property as the 
means of obtaining happiness and safety. 
This was the “package” that the Ameri- 
cans bought. 

The French had an additional idea that 
they included in their “package,” fra- 
ternité. It was not one of the earliest 
concepts of the French Revolution. I 
have in my collection a number of docu- 
ments with only the words liberté, 
égalité. But later fraternité or fraternity 
was added, and today on public buildings 
in France we find the motto, liberté, 
égalité, fraternité. Strange that the 
French revolutionaries should emphasize 
the brotherhood of man when they de- 
nied the fatherhood of God. But they 
did; and this from the conviction that 
war was the great scourge; that only by 
brotherhood was peace possible. And 
they used the word fraternité to indicate 
their desire for good international rela- 
tions. 

You can imagine the philosophers 
mulling over these questions: Why wars? 
Why greed and jealousy? Because some 
have and some have not; some are favored 
and some are not. You can read in Con- 


dorcet’s Esquisse his idea that the future 
progress of mankind depends upon the 
elimination of inequalities among the na- 
tions. He stated plainly in 1794 that 
when Africa and the Middle East and 
the Far East had learned from France 
and possibly America the techniques of 
self-government and agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, then war would 
cease and the era of progress would 
begin. 

America was isolated in those days. 
The Atlantic Ocean was still wide. We 
thought we were remote from the quar- 
rels of Europe. Fraternité didn’t mean 
much to us then. But it was and still is a 
part of the dream of a world where men 
would be free and equal and could ob- 
tain happiness and safety. 


REALIZING THE IDEALS 


The way the Fathers proposed to 
translate these ideals into reality was to 
take a number of steps. 


1. Organize a oe that repre- 


sented the will of the people. Make sure 
that it was steady enough so that it would 
stand against sudden whims. Take precau- 
tions to check it and balance it so that it 
could not assume too much power. So far 
as possible put its powers down in writing, 
so that it would be a government of law. 

2. Spell out in detail the right of the in- 
dividual citizen. Protect him from tyranny, 
guard against special privilege, and provide 
opportunity. 

3. Safeguard against government control 
the rights of citizens or groups of citizens 
to acquire and possess property; and work 
positively to strengthen private ownership 
and initiative through the patent system and 
copyright. 

4- Enlighten the citizen through a uni- 
versal system of common schools, leading 
to higher and technical, professional and 
adult education. (This reliance on educa- 
tion was much more carefully thought out 
and planned in France than in America.) 


And of course, we in the United States 
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did take those steps. I have sometimes 
wondered what Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson would think of us were 
they to return to Washington today. I 
think they would be well pleased with 
our maintenance of liberty, despite some 
of the gloomy estimates found in aca- 
demic circles. Our pursuit of the ideal 
of equality has gone so far that I am 
confident that they would be surprised. 
But I am sure that their greatest satisfac- 
tion would come from the bathtubs and 
radios, TV’s and laundromats, automo- 
biles and airplanes, mass production, hy- 
brid corn, and even atomic energy. That 
is the kind of America they wanted. 
They planned it that way. Camille Des- 
moulins called the ain of the French 
Revolution “a chicken in the pot for 
everyone. 

But if Camille Desmoulins, or Condor- 
cet, or Rousseau, or Diderot were to 
come back to Paris today, I am confident 
that they would be greatly disappointed. 
Not because conditions in France are 
particularly bad (for they are now much 
better than in 1789) but because of the 
state of the rest of the world. 

Some countries today have about the 
same government and social life as they 
did when Rousseau wrote. Many others 
have tried governments of law, by and 
for the people, only to fail and return 
to some form of despotism. Others, 
after similarly abortive attempts, have 
maintained the outward forms of liberty 
to cloak an oligarchy within. Only a very 
few republics and constitutional mon- 
archies, truly of the people, by the 
people, and for the people remain. That 
is why the Philosophes would be dis- 
appointed. 

We are disappointed too. Here at 
Teachers College, ever since I have been 
here and during my father’s time as well, 
we have been worried about how suc- 


cessfully we Americans are supporting 
our government and our form of life. 
We have been fearful that our system 
might perish from the earth (as we have 
seen liberty lost in other lands). We 
have been studying what we as educa- 
tors ought to do about it. Look at my 
annual reports and note the number of 
times I, myself, tried to wrestle with this 
problem. 

Could it be that we as Americans did 
not value liberty as we should? Did we 
fail to understand its blessings? So elusive 
is the concept that people do not notice 
it when they have it; éruly appreciate 
it only when it is lost; and then it is 
too late. So we have-advanced programs 
in education to guard and respect liberty 
and have tried to help introduce them 
in our schools and colleges. The most 
notable program of this type is the 
Citizenship Education Project. 

Could it be that we Americans did not 
value equality? Were we blind to the 
evils of special privilege, to five percent- 
ers, to persons in-the-know, to power 
blocs and pressure groups? Did we just 
talk equality and not live it? And here 
again we have studied the role of educa- 
tion and have come up with plans for 
strengthening its programs to support 
equality. Again the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project is the most notable and suc- 
cessful that I know. 

Since I have left Teachers College and 
have joined the forces of the Foreign 
Operations Administration I am begin- 
ning to have another idea. I know that 
there is nothing new about it. I assume 
that almost everybody else has sensed it 
for a long time. It is only new to me. 
But what has only recently dawned on 
me is the implication of the ‘ ‘package- 
deal” view of American ideals. What 
seems suddenly to have come up in my 
consciousness is the fact that you not 
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only can’t work for liberty without con- 
sidering equality, or for equality without 
considering liberty, but you can’t work 
properly for either one without consider- 
ing the “means of acquiring and possess- 
ing property and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety.” 

Let’s take an example. Just about eight 
weeks ago I left Shiraz (farther south 
than the head of the Persian Gulf and 
east of that great mountain chain, snow- 
covered, higher than the Alps). I left 
Shiraz to inspect the work of some farm 
demonstration agents. As we crossed a 
mountain pass and came out into a 
great valley, at the other end of which 
was Persepolis, the ancient capital of the 
Medes and Persians, I saw the nomadic 
tribesmen on the move. To right and left 
as far as my eye could reach I saw the 
black tents; out from them the grazing 
herds of camels, sheep, cattle, and don- 
keys, and threading through them other 
caravans on the march. No following of 
roads. Starting and stopping. All on their 
leisurely way toward their winter pas- 
tures. Then there were the villages of 
the settled peasants. All walled, each with 
a tower on the corner. Each guarded by 
a rifleman. And fields were tilled and 
wells dug just as far from the village as 
a rifle bullet would carry with accuracy. 
Otherwise the nomads would eat up the 
crops. 

I stopped at one village and walked in. 
There was a queer object sitting astride a 
donkey. It looked like a boy’s body, but 
the head seemed like a swarm of bees. It 
was a child, with running nose and eyes, 
covered, blanketed, almost smothered by 
flies! Manure up and down the street. 
Mud-walled huts. Farming done with 
wooden plows, merely scratching the 
surface. The earth coming up in huge 
clods. Wheat sowed in what seemed to 
be a rock beach. 


The villagers, standing in a line, greeted 
me. The head men came forward and 
asked me to appeal to President Eisen- 
hower and Governor Stassen to send 
them help for health and agriculture. 


THE PLACE OF EDUCATION 


Now let us go back to those words 
liberty and equality—with the means of 
acquiring and possessing property and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety, and then think of that Iranian 
village. Should somebody go into that 
village and discuss freedom of speech, or 
the right of assembly, or equality, or 
opportunity? At least four men couldn’t 
attend; they would have to be up in the 
tower, rifle in hand to keep off the tribes- 
men. The child on the donkey couldn’t 
pay very good attention even if he could 
see. Too many flies! Many others would 
have to be absent from the adult educa- 
tion classes because they would be down 
with malaria and dysentery. And anyway 
the mere struggle to get enough yield 
from the fields to keep the wolf from 
the door would exhaust their energy. In 
other words, it is idle to talk about the 
ideals of liberty and equality to people 
who are neither happy nor safe. If you 
want an educational program to develop 
liberty, make sure first that people have 
enough to eat, that they are free from 
preventable disease and pestilences, and 
that their property and persons are rea- 
sonably safe. 

So you start with a program directed 
to solving health problems and to stimu- 
lating agriculture and village industry. 
You go in with doctors, nurses, and 
public health experts including sanita- 
tion engineers. You attack such major 
pestilences as malaria or yaws. You send 
agricultural extension experts and village 
industry demonstrators. You increase 
production. You reduce disease. 
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You might think that the school or 
adult education worker was not needed. 
But it is interesting to note in the pro- 
gram of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration in the former Point 4 in the 
Middle East, in the II[AA program in 
Latin America, and in the ECA pro- 
gram in the Far East and Europe, that 
you can go just so far in an agricultural 
program or a health program by itself. 
Quite soon you need a program of ele- 
mentary education to back it up. You 
can demonstrate the value of a health 
practice. The people won’t follow it, 
generally, until they are taught how. 
Example is all very well, but it won’t go 
over into practice until the people gen- 
erally are taught to translate the principle 
into action. That takes a school or an 
adult education program. 

In very large sections of the world the 
great masses of the people are living un- 
der conditions in which the means of 
acquiring and possessing property are so 
inadequate that they obtain neither hap- 
piness nor safety. This is true of most 
of Latin America, most of Africa and 
the Near East, most of the Far East, 
and certainly even of parts of Europe. 
Thus if we accept the old French ideal 
of fraternité, there is a wide and far- 
flung field in which to work. 

We, the free people of the world, are 
accepting this ideal. In the United States, 
once before we adopted this ideal when 
we exerted our efforts in the reconstruc- 
tion of the South. We came to the belief 
that this country could not exist half- 
rich, half-poor, half-healthy, half-ill any 
more than it could exist half-slave and 
half-free. More than fifty years ago, right 
here at Teachers College, our Trustees 
and our Faculty took part in that massive 
campaign that helped the South to lift 
itself; that eliminated malaria, hookworm, 
and trachoma; that stopped the boll 


weevil; that increased production; that 
improved diet and housing. It was gradu- 
ates of Teachers College, in large part, 
who devised and developed a system of 
education which helped this process. 
Whether Messrs. Ogden and Chambers, 
Page and Frissell, Buttrick and Rocke- 
feller worked mainly to open commer- 
cial markets, or to help their fellow men, 
or to strengthen our nation, or to foster 
the ideals of free government and society, 
they devoted their lives and their re- 
sources to building up the South, increas- 
ing the people’s means of acquiring and 
possessing property so that they could 
pursue and obtain happiness and safety. 
And as they secured these means, so did 
all the rest of us. 

Just as the North was to the South 
sixty years ago, so today are the United 
States and the rest of the advanced na- 
tions to the underdeveloped and under- 
privileged parts of the globe. There are 
still markets to develop which interest 
businessmen. There are human beings in 
misery who appeal to the humanitarian. 
But we are being attacked in a cold war, 
which means that we, a free people, have 
lost our sense of safety; and since we have 
learned that modern war is total war, we 
can be safe only if entire peoples—men, 
women, children—are ready, willing, and 
able to perform their parts. The United 
States cannot stand alone against this 
formidable enemy. Neither can the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Hence the Foreign 
Operations Administration and the Co- 
lombo Plans, devoted to strengthening 
the free world. 

It is interesting to watch FOA in ac- 
tion, just as it is a thrill to have some 
part in it. It is a far-flung operation in 
some fifty-nine separate countries. It is 
mainly a program of direct military aid, 
more than go per cent of the funds used 
for the direct strengthening of the mili- 
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tary potential of other countries of the 
Free World and less than 10 per cent 
being devoted to economic development 
and technical cooperation. 

It is precisely at this point that the 
free world and the Soviet world divide. 
The Communists believe that the people 
are too poor, too ill, too subservient to 
be able themselves to change their life 
so as to make it bearable. Some small 
group of advanced thinkers must change 
that world for them. These thinkers must 
produce a plan; and then the peopie must 
be forced into implementation of that 
plan. Lenin stated that in a generation the 
compulsory feature would work itself 
out, and thenceforth the people might 
rule themselves. We see no justification 
for this point of view. The chains remain 
on the wrists of the slaves in the Soviet 
and satellite states. It is said that there is 
nothing so temporary as a permanent 
wave. Apparently there is nothing so 
permanent as a temporary dictatorship. 
We of the free peoples approach the 
problem by interchange of technical 
knowledge backed up by widespread 
popular education. 


THE TASK OF EDUCATION 


The theory upon which we work, so 
far as Technical Cooperation is con- 
cerned, is based on our faith that we, in 
the advanced countries, have learned how 
to attack certain problems; that certain 
other countries have not learned this; 
and that the way best to help them is to 
share our knowledge and our techniques 
with them. Thus the main task is to teach 
these other peoples; to help them de- 
velop the experts they need. This is done 
mainly by training their own nationals to 
perform these tasks; by bringing them to 
the United States for training; by sending 
American experts to train them in their 
own lands, either in specially supported 


institutions or in special demonstrations; 
or by sending experts to work side by 
side with them and in them on the job. 
Our task is not to provide the means for 
acquiring and possessing property, but to 
illustrate how it can be done and to help 
train the local experts to accomplish the 
task. 

There is not time to show you in de- 
tail how this vast program operates, but 
I shall give you a picture of general 
trends (which always contains many ex- 
ceptions). I think the best way to show 
you is to try to establish first a sort of 
a measuring stick, or barometer, of Tech- 
nical Assistance. 

Let us imagine that measuring stick. 
On the left we set the date 1750, in the 
middle 1850, and at the right 1950. Now 
let us place along this stick the United 
States as it progresses through the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In 1750 colonial America 
was in an agricultural economy, not very 
different from that of Egypt four thou- 
sand years earlier. We move up to 1800. 
New inventions have been made, ma- 
chines introduced, factories created; 
country people have come to town. We 
move forward another fifty years and 
find great advances in industry and agri- 
culture, new problems of management 
and labor, new problems of health and 
housing. We move on to 1900. There 
we find great concentrations of industry, 
trusts, land-grant colleges, improved 
agriculture, and problems of a govern- 
ment suited to an agricultural economy 
struggling with regulation and control of 
transportation, industry, agriculture, and 
business. 

Now let us change this measuring stick 
from time into space. Let us bend it so 
that it will go around the world. Let us 
place upon it the countries of the world 
in order as they are passing through the 
Industrial Revolution. Where we had 
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1750 we now find Haiti and French 
Equatorial Africa. Where we had 1800 
we find parts of Pakistan, India, and 
Bolivia. Where we had 1900 we touch 
northern Italy and Sao Paulo. 

All over the world we can see FOA 
programs, and to some extent the Tech- 
nical Cooperation programs of the Co- 
lombo Plan, and the agencies of the 
United Nations (ILO, FAO, UNESCO, 
and UNICEF) and UNKRA working 
somewhat according to the yardstick 
which I have just described. 

Earliest stage, simple programs in 
health and agriculture. Next stage, work 
in community development, housing, and 
village productivity. Third stage devel- 
opment of cooperatives, rural credit, in- 
creasing production, guidance of organ- 
ized labor; and, since government pro- 
cedures and practices usually lag behind 
economic development, work in public 
administration. Frequently, technical co- 
operation leads to economic develop- 
ment. For instance, public health workers 
may do their best to cure diseases and to 
prevent them, but unless there is a proper 
water supply their efforts are unavailing. 
Often a proper water supply requires a 
major investment in economic develop- 
ment. 

Similarly, practical workers in the 
field and the technical training of native 
leaders can go just a limited distance. 
After that, direct efforts are unavailing 
unless backstopped by systems of educa- 
tion of children, youth, and adults. Thus 
we find that in each of these countries we 
have to have an educational program, 
training local educators to modify a go- 
ing school system or to plan and develop 
a new one which will function behind 
the technicians and teach the people to 
profit from the work of these technicians 
and to apply their principles in daily 
living. 
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Thus in the countries still in an agri- 
cultural economy, primary education 
must be directed to teaching the people 
to support an improving agriculture, to 
adopt healthful practices and to foster 
village and home industry. As a country 
moves forward into the industrial revolu- 
tion, to the simpler aims education adds 
other programs: housing, community 
development, cooperative participation, 
and the beginnings of the ideals of lib- 
erty and equality. In more advanced 
countries we come to the educational 
implications of productivity and public 
administration. 

About a quarter of a century ago, here 
at Teachers College, we had a great con- 
troversy about whether or not the 
schools could and should change the 
social order. There were many different 
opinions; and now that I look back on 
those difficult days, I feel that we never 
really brought the problem into sharp 
focus. It is plain to me that all over the 
world the FOA is actually using schools 
and other means of education to change 
and strengthen the social order. But 
these schools, where they are working 
well, are not stepping out first and initiat- 
ing the desired changes. The doctors, the 
public health workers, the agricultural 
extension workers, the cominunity de- 
velopers, the housing experts, the labor 
people, the productivity specialists, the 
public administrators are making the first 
demonstrations and are training the ex- 
perts. The schools are “mopping up”; 
stepping in behind; fixing in the minds 
of the people the principles that the ex- 
perts demonstrate; forming the habits of 
young and old so as to extend these occa- 
sional demonstrations to all the land; 
making possible the widespread accept- 
ance of the ideas of the expert and their 
popular permanent support. 

The wooden, wordy, theoretical, mem- 
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oriter elementary school so common over 
all the world gives little help. The for- 
eign language, mathematics, examinations; 
secondary schools, the lycéo, the gym- 
nasium, the classical grammar school— 
all amount to little in this grand build-up. 
In the many nations going through the 
agony of the change from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial economy, new 
schools must be developed which will fix 
and extend and strengthen popular sup- 
port for technical competence. 

That is what we have to do if the free 
world is to develop sufficient strength to 
keep itself safe. And safety depends in 
part upon happiness. Happiness, in turn, 
depends upon the means of acquiring and 
possessing property. And these are all 
parts of the “package” which was handed 
down to us by our forefathers. We real- 
ize the difficulties of making liberty live 
in our hearts; of knowing how to develop 
devotion to it in our minds and how to 
carry that devotion over into our lives. 
We must devote education to these goals. 

We realize, too, the importance of 
eliminating privilege, of extending the 
idea of equal voice in government, equal 


justice, and equality of opportunity. Our 
schools must instill these principles and 
we must learn to revere them and apply 
them. But education for the American 
Dream—or the world dream of the En- 
lightenment—will not be adequate if we 
center only on liberty or equality. In- 
deed, no people can even think of liberty 
and equality—let alone defend these 
ideals—unless they can acquire and pos- 
sess enough property to be able to pur- 
sue and obtain happiness and safety. Edu- 
cation for American ideals—or the ideals 
of the free world—must hold these prac- 
tical goals in view. 

We were given a “package” of ideals. 
Our education must attack the whole lot. 
We must go from the known to the un- 
known; from the simple to the complex; 
from the practical to the theoretical. It 
is fortunate that by using such plain 
common horse sense we can find the way 
to the safety of our country and the 
happiness of all mankind. 

By that means we in education can 
help to rip the scepter from the hands 
of the tyrant and break the fetters which 
bind all mankind. 

















Teachers College and Its Graduates 
Abroad’ 


MOHAMAD FADHIL JAMALI 


CHAIRMAN OF THE IRAQI DELEGATION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


| pray twenty-five years ago I ar- 
rived at Teachers College. I think 


I am typical of foreign students who 
came here on a Macy Fellowship, caught 
the spirit of Teacheis College, and experi- 
enced what an average foreign student 
usually experiences at Teachers College 
—initial groping and stumbling, with all 
that it led to in terms of growth of per- 
sonality, breadth of outlook, freedom of 
thinking, and search for truth. 

I remember the conflicting philoso- 
phies of Professor Bagley and Professor 
W. H. Kilpatrick, and I remember Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s Laws of Learning and 
his conflict with Professor Bagley over 
the theory of Transfer of Training and 
Mental Discipline. I remember Professor 
Bagley’s Professionalized Subject Matter 
in the Education of Teachers; Dr. 
Counts’ emphasis on education for social 
and économic planning and Dr. Rugg’s 
Child-Centered School; Dr. Dewey’s 
definition of education as life and pot a 
preparation for life and his democratic 


*An address given at the International 
Alumni Conference, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, November 22, 1954. 

Dr. Jamali, as is indicated by the citation on 
pase 238, is a leading educator in Iraq. In 1934 

is book, The New Iraq: Its Problem of Bed- 
ouin Education, was published as one of the 
studies of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College. 


philosophy of education; and Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s learning by doing and the im- 
portance of concomitant learning, and 
his education for a changing civilization 
with emphasis on the precariousness and 
unpredictability of change. And I shall 
always remember Dr. Monroe’s teach- 
ings in International Education and the 
role of education in the building of rising 
nations. The important thing is that these 
concepts were carried from Teachers 
College and disseminated throughout the 
world. 

I do not know of any institution any- 
where that can vie with Teachers Col- 
lege in its influence on education, teach- 
ing, and thinking all over the world. 
There is no country that has not had at 
least one or more Teachers College grad- 
uates who influenced to a small or large 
degree its educational system and life. 
We in Iraq can pride ourselves on hav- 
ing some twenty graduates of Teachers 
College, all of whom occupy important 
positions in education, teaching or other 
areas of public service. Not only through 
its graduates but also through its edu- 
cational survey missions to several coun- 
tries (like the Monroe mission to my 
own country, the mission on which I 
had the honor to represent the Govern- 
ment of Iraq) and through the research 
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work and publications, the influence of 
Teachers College on education in the free 
world is far-reaching. 

One may ask what these graduates of 
Teachers College are doing all over the 
world. Are they mere routine bureau- 
cratic functionaries, or are they creative, 
progressive, positive factors in a world 
ridden with ignorance, poverty, disease, 
class warfare, social discrimination, reli- 
gious prejudice, conflicting international 
camps, and authoritarian dictatorships 
that stifle the freedom of the individual 
and subjugate nations? 

In such a world, Teachers College 
graduates have a special mission, one 
which aims at changing human society 
and influencing the whole world. Their 
mission emanates from the following 
principles: 

1. Respect for the human individual 
and his right through education to be a 
member of a free society. Individual free- 
dom and growth in a free society be- 
come the very basis of modern educa- 
tion. Freedom should not, however, mean 
a passive role on the part of the teacher. 
On the contrary, the teacher’s role in 
guidance becomes more and more impor- 
tant and difficult. To perform this role 
creditably the teacher himself must en- 
joy a full measure of freedom, coupled 
with a sense of full social and professional 
responsibility. 

2. That education is to influence man 
“from the cradle to the grave,” as the 
prophet of Islam put it. We are con- 
cerned with educating a whole society, 
children and adults, men and women 
alike. Child education without parent 
education will not yield adequate and 
immediate results. Moreover, in an age of 
change and inventions, continued educa- 
tion for the individual becomes a matter 
of necessity. Things learned in elemen- 
tary school may well prove inadequate 


in adult life because of scientific progress. 
My experience in educational adminis- 
tration and political life has taught me 
that the education and re-education of 
adults acquires more importance and 
more seriousness in modern times. 

3. The principle of educating the 
whole man. The three R’s alone do not 
make education; they only provide the 
tools for education. We have to educate 
the hands, nurture the artistic talents, 
and develop proper attitudes, habits of 
thought, and healthy productive living. 
Certainly the most essential and the most 
complicated aspects of education are the 
social and the spiritual. 

4- That education in its broadest sense 
does not consist of schooling alone. The 
surroundings must be educative—the 
home, shop, factory, farm, police, the 
courts, roads, parks, cinema, radio, the 
press, museums, hospitals, and above all, 
friends. As a Prime Minister I always 
visualized my function as that of an edu- 
cationist in the broad sense of the term. 

5. That education should become a 
democratic process of sharing interest, 
knowledge, and activity. We believe in 
the ideals of democracy whereby each 
individual is an active partner in com- 
munal living. Common interest and com- 
mon thinking among students and teach- 
ers should lead to common judgment 
and common activity. The school thus 
becomes a democratic institution and a 
center of democratic activity, where 
students learn to participate in collective 
communal activity. 

6. That education is a living experience 
not merely a matter of book learning and 
cramming. You cannot learn agriculture 
or cooking from books alone. You have 
to experience and to observe side by side 
with your reading; otherwise no real 
learning takes place. 

7. Equality of opportunity for all in 
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education. In educational opportunities 
there should be no discrimination be- 
tween rural and urban people or between 
sects, races, and sexes. The principles of 
class distinction or education for distinct 
social classes is foreign to our Teachers 
College mission. 

g. That education is the greatest fac- 
tor in the building and rebuilding of na- 
tions. We learned that as education goes, 
so does the nation. As persons responsible 
for the future and destiny of our respec- 
tive nations we have to see to it that our 
system of education aims at developing 
healthy, cohesive, productive, and peace- 
loving nations—nations that develop the 
talents and capacities of its individual 
members to their utmost. Education must 
see to it that national loyalty and national 
sentiments are based upon the highest 
human virtues. 

10. International cooperation. We learn 
that just as individuals in a democratic 
society learn to live and work together 


in spite of their differences, turning each 
individual talent into a blessing for the 
whole, so should nations learn to live 
together in a democratic world, with 
each nation developed to its utmost for 
the good of all. There should be no room 
for the feeling of superiority of one na- 


tion over another. There should be no 
domination or exploitation of one nation 
by the other. There should be no coloni- 
alism in its old form or Communist sub- 
jugation in the modern form. We must 
live as a community of nations who all 
enjoy equal opportunity, cooperation, 
the sharing of experiences of others, and 


the blessings of modern science and in- 
vention. 

Our gathering here is symbolic of the 
international spirit of Teachers College. 
We certainly developed at Teachers Col- 
lege an interest in the educational system 
of all the world. We developed friend- 
ships and international relations needed 
for this troubled and divided world of 
today. 

These points which I have mentioned 
constitute some of the basic principles 
which Teachers College is already spread- 
ing and propagating throughout the free 
world. To my mind, Teachers College 
must continue to carry on its magnificent 
work, with new emphasis on the im- 
portance of discipline in education, self- 
discipline which is so essential for a 
democratic world. Most of us who have 
the democratic faith do not possess 
enough of the democratic discipline 
which the world needs very badly today; 
otherwise dictatorships and totalitarian 
regimes will always prevail. The im- 
portance of the moral fibre of the indi- 
vidual and the nation must be re-empha- 
sized. Morality should find its roots in a 
universal spiritual outlook. These points 
of emphasis are badly needed by the 
world today. We sincerely hope that 
Teachers College will continue its schol- 
arship aid to foreign students and that it 
will continue to grow as a great influence 
in international cooperation in the field 
of education among all nations in a world 
in which brotherhood, justice, peace, and 
prosperity for all individuals and all na- 
tions shall prevail. 

















Education: The Foundation of 
International Cooperation’ 
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pe occasion is, in a very real sense, 
symbolic of the ties that unite the 
peoples of the world in a common pur- 
pose. We have gathered today to give 
recognition to a group of distinguished 
educators, men and women, who come 
from fifteen different nations. They re- 
present the educational leadership which 
everywhere in the free world is striving 
to impart the knowledge and skills that 
will permit men to lead full lives in har- 
mony with nature and their fellow men. 

There is an urgency in this task that 
demands of us our best efforts. We are 
keenly aware of the struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism, and of the 
contrasting use of education to preserve 
and strengthen freedom, and to perpet- 
uate the rule of dictatorship. We should 
also be aware that many scholars have 
been pessimistic about the future of 
Western civilization. Among these we 
may list Nietzsche, Spengler, Toynbee, 
and Berdyaev. 

It cannot be questioned that the prob- 
lems facing us are serious. And as illustra- 


*An address given at the International 
Alumni Conference, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, November 23, 1954. 

Dr. Kimball teaches in the area of educational 
anthropology at Teachers College. He is a past 
president of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology, and has recently published The Tal- 
adega Story, a book destin with a community 
health project in Talladega. 


tive of many similar views I should like 
to quote a passage from Lewis Mumford’s 
The Culture of Cities, published in 1938. 


Today our world faces a crisis: a crisis 
which, if its consequences are as grave as 
now seems, may not fully be resolved for 
another century. If the destructive forces 
in civilization gain ascendancy, our new 
urban culture will be stricken in every part. 
Our cities, blasted and deserted, will be 
cemeteries for the dead: cold lairs given 
over to less destructive beasts than man. 
But we may avert that fate: perhaps only 
in facing such a desperate challenge can 
the necessary creative forces be effectually 
welded together. 


Little did Mumford realize, when he 
wrote these words, the extent of the 
power of destruction which was to ap- 
pear within a decade. But for our world, 
fear and hate are destructive forces of 
even greater magnitude. These evils are 
rooted in ignorance, and our deadliest 
weapon for their defeat is to extend the 
understanding of the common purposes 
of mankind. Only if we achieve victory 
here can we convert to productive goals 
the knowledge of physical energies which 
now threaten total destruction. 

The creative forces of which Mumford 
speaks are found ultimately in men as 
they join together to meet problems, the 
nature of which they understand and 
the solution to which they believe attain- 
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able. It is at this point that the world 
must turn to education, for only through 
the process of learning can man hope to 
overcome his difficulties. And the knowl- 
edge must extend to the relations among 
nations. 

International cooperation is both an 
ideal and a necessity. The requirement 
is based upon our need to survive. From 
one viewpoint we are already living in 
the “One World” which Wendell Willkie 
extolled. Industrial technology has swept 
away the space barriers which once sepa- 
rated nations and continents. It also pro- 
vides techniques through which physical 
deprivations may be eliminated for all 
peoples. 

The age-long problem of man’s search 
for knowledge that will permit him to 
provide the essentials of the good life 
through the utilization of the world’s 
resources has, for all practical purposes, 
been solved. But the full extent of the 
new techniques for resource conserva- 
tion and use has not yet become accepted 
in many cultures. We are alert to the 
problem, however, and there are many 
programs by public and private agencies 
to bring advanced techniques of produc- 
tion, health, and education to under- 
developed areas. 

The serious and as yet unsolved prob- 
lem is to bring order into the relations 
among men. It is all too apparent that the 
world does not yet possess those devices 
which permit the constructive solutions 
of its social problems. The newspapers 
provide a daily record of tensions arising 
from population dislocations, cultural 
antipathies, economic stress, nationalist 
sensitivities, and the crumbling of tradi- 
tional beliefs and customs. 

We are in a period of deep-seated and 
radical change. Toynbee and other his- 
torians have labeled the period as one of 
world revolution, the basis of which is 


the shift from an agrarian to an urban- 
industrial civilization. 

During the past five hundred years 
there has been continued acceleration in 
the process of change. The growth of 
cities has been accompanied by industrial 
advances which have enormously ex- 
panded productivity. Water power, coal, 
and oil have provided quantities of energy 
immensely greater than could be derived 
from men and animals. New institutional 
arrangements have been devised to co- 
ordinate the complexity of technical pro- 
cesses. Cultural beliefs and practices have 
been modified. Inevitably there have 
been crises, but most of these have been 
met with fair success thus far. 

The penetration of technical processes, 
social forms, and concepts of the new 
Euro-American civilization has only be- 
gun to reach the older civilizations of 
Asia. Most of the people in such countries 
as China and India continue to live under 
a cultural tradition which extends back 
several millenia. It is our fear that the 
many nations just emerging from agrari- 
anism will fall under totalitarian phi- 
losophy, and we also fear that forces of 
reaction may capture others which at 
present profess adherence to the free 
world. 

It is an awful thing when the certain- 
ties of traditional ways are seen to be 
illusions and the cry for security drives 
men to accept political tyrannies which 
represent an enslavement far more deadly 
to the human spirit than the parochial 
world-view of an agrarian civilization. 
Nor has Western civilization been im- 
mune to the virus. Totalitarianism has had 
brief but terrible flights to power in 
Italy and Germany, and continues to con- 
stitute a grave threat in Communist coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, the United States 
has harbored a few whose tormented 
minds have driven them to deny the 
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dignity of the human spirit in their de- 
mand for conformity. 

These forces of reaction and despair 
seem to appear when education has not 
had an opportunity to function, or has 
failed. Education has already proved that 
it can open the way for peoples emerg- 
ing from an agrarian civilization to grap- 
ple with new economic and social prob- 
lems. In the United States the develop- 
ment of industrialism was accompanied 
by a great popular movement which in- 
cluded the ideal of universal education 
and which in a few decades resulted in a 
nation-wide system of public schools 
and state colleges and universities. 
Through this educational system has 
come a broadening of the horizons which 
may lead to an understanding of prob- 
lems and peoples of the world. Other 
Western countries have had similar ex- 
periences. 

It is inevitable and proper that each 
country should develop the distinctive 
institutional arrangements which give ex- 
pression to its cultural forms, and that 
these will vary from our own. It is rea- 
sonable to expect, however, that as tradi- 
tional beliefs and customs continue to 
crumble among agrarian peoples there 
will arise increased demands for systems 
of education which meet the new needs. 
It is indeed doubtful that these needs are 
now being adequately met anywhere. 
The emphasis upon development of tech- 
nical skills must be balanced with social 
skills and a point of view which provides 
the basis for understanding the necessity 
for world cooperation. 

Universal education is a requirement 
of an industrial society. But the question 
which still remains to be answered is, 
what kind? It is our responsibility to 


make certain that the content of educa- 
tion meets the needs of a world in which 
no portion can longer remain isolated. 

A listing of the specific functions of 
education would include the transmission 
of the cultural heritage. In itself this is 
not enough. Tribal groups and village 
peoples have preserved their cultural 
views and practices from generation to 
generation with considerable success. The 
modern world demands that education 
interpret and translate the advancing 
knowledge within the arts, sciences, and 
humanities to the contemporary genera- 
tion. This task is vastly more difficult 
than that required when our civilization 
was agrarian based. And educators who 
work in predominantly agrarian counties 
face additional problems as they attempt 
to reconcile the traditional world with 
the one which is emerging. 

Any assumption that the spread of 
technological skills alone can be the 
answer of the free world to the solution 
of stress within agrarian societies is nar- 
row and naive. If we continue to choose 
this field as our battle ground we are al- 
most certain of defeat. The task is much 
broader. Education must bring to all 
peoples the understanding of their rela- 
tion to nature, to each other, and to other 
cultures. It can provide insights into the 
sweep of world forces and interpret 
change. It can demonstrate the immense 
creativity of mankind when faced with 
new problems. Finally, through educa- 
tion can come the understanding of the 
basic dignity of man and of the univer- 
sality of humanity. It is on this broad 
base that the solution of international 
problems through cooperative effort may 
be accomplished and it should be to this 
goal that we dedicate ourselves. 
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T Is with a sense of great honor and 

deep personal pleasure that I address 
you on this third and final day of the 
Sixth Annual Alumni Conference, de- 
voted this year to the theme, “The In- 
ternational Role of Education.” This 
sense of honor is perhaps greater because 
of the realization that | am myself not a 
member of the distinguished company 
that compose the Teachers College 
Alumni. And my pleasure is heightened 
by the fact that we are today honoring 
eighteen men and women who once were 
Macy Fellows and who have returned 
from their several countries to meet with 
us again. It is to all of you as Alumni, 
but to these distinguished foreign edu- 
cators in particular, that I address my 
remarks. 

What shall be the future role of Teach- 
ers College in international education? 
The future is inevitably conditioned by 
the present, and the present is a product 
of the past. And so it is to the past that 
I would first turn. Teachers College from 
its foundation, late in the last century, 


* An address given at the International Alumni 
Conference, Teachers College, Columbia, No- 
vember 24, 1954. 

Professor Hall has been a member of the 
staff of the Division of Social and Philosophical 
Foundations for the past 8 years. His work has 
brought him in touch with educational problems 
in Europe, South America, the Near East, and 
Japan. 


has been profoundly concerned with in- 
ternational problems and _ international 
education. Perhaps it was the personality 
and interests of the first great Dean of 
this College, Dr. James Earl Russell, 
which so indelibly colored this institu- 
tion’s international participation. Cer- 
tainly his volume, German Higher 
Schools: The History, Organization, and 
Methods of Secondary Education in Ger- 
many, in 1905 set a standard in compara- 
tive education which has seldom been 
equaled. Perhaps this international char- 
acteristic of Teachers College was set by 
the thousands of foreign students who 
came here to work. Certainly the 5,801 
foreign students who had attended the 
College down to the end of the last aca- 
demic year brought to its campus and 
its classrooms an aggregate of interna- 
tional experience that has been matched 
in no other professional educational in- 
stitution in our times. Students from 91 
foreign nations and colonies and from 5 
overseas possessions of the United States 
have studied with us during the past half- 
century. Perhaps it has been the search- 
ing interest of our faculty in the educa- 
tional programs and cultural reforms of 
other nations which has most clearly 
stamped Teachers College as an interna- 
tional institution. The names of some of 
our faculty are today perhaps better 
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known to the teachers of foreign coun- 
tries than those of many educators of 
their own land. 

Whatever the ultimate causes, the re- 
sult is clear. Teachers College has been 
profoundly interested in and irrevocably 
committed to a program of international 
and comparative education almost since 
its founding. I wish that I might present 
to you a comprehensive report of its ac- 
tivities in the past. Yet it is a measure of 
their extent that no such complete record 
exists or perhaps could even be com- 
piled. In one sense, every book that a 
Teachers College faculty member writes 
has an international impact, for they are 
to be found in even the most modest of 
professional libraries the world around, 
in their original English or in translation. 

In a similar way, the personal travels 
of every Teachers College faculty mem- 
ber also have their international impact, 
for they absorb an almost endless amount 
of educational lore from other cultures 
and bring repeated professional encoun- 
ters with scholars working in similar 
fields and with teachers and former stu- 
dents. Perhaps in the final analysis this is 
the greatest contribution Teachers Col- 
lege makes to the profession in its in- 
ternational dimension. It has been the 
recognized leader in this country, and as 
such its indirect influence has reached 
almost every school in every nation to 
some degree. When John Dewey wrote 
Democracy and Education in 1916 and 
Experience in Nature in 1925, he spoke 
to America but the entire world listened. 
And in 1949, when Edward L. Thorndike 
died, the school children of a nation of 
fifty million people on another continent 
stood in silent respect for his memory, 
while the delegates of twenty-four na- 
tions assembled at the Quitandinha Con- 
ference paid tribute to his work. Thorn- 
dike was not an internationalist, nor was 


he interested in comparative education 
in the usual sense, but his work has di- 
rectly or indirectly influenced the writ- 
ing of practically every textbook, dic- 
tionary, and reader published anywhere 
in the world in the English language in 
the past two decades. 

The indirect influence of Teachers Col- 
lege on education: throughout the world 
has been enormous. But the College has 
not limited its impact to that of indirect 
means. In 1923 Teachers College em- 
barked upon a major project which was 
to last for fifteen years, until on June 30, 
1938 it was discontinued and its responsi- 
bilities were transferred to the Division 
of Foundations. This was the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, 
financed by grants totaling $1,150,000 
made by the International Education 
Board through the generosity of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Its work, in 
that decade and a half, became almost 
synonymous with international and com- 
parative education. 

The purpose of the Institute was three- 
fold: 


To give special advice and instruction to 
the ever-increasing number of foreign stu- 
dents; to bring the schools of the United 
States into touch with the best of foreign 
educational theory and practice; and upon 
invitation to render direct assistance to edu- 
cational agencies in foreign countries. 


The success of the International Insti- 
tute was incontestable. Much, if not most, 
of its success is directly traceable to the 
personal qualities of the distinguished 
staff it assembled. Professor Paul Monroe 
was appointed Director, and the officers 

1 During the period from 1925 through 1932 
the Instirute also administered $130,884.61 in 
Macy Fellowships granted to foreign students 
and paid through the V. Everit Macy Fund. 
From 1935 until the end of the Institute, Teach- 
ers College also contributed $21,600 in scholar- 
ship funds to foreign students to supplement 
the dwindling International Institute grant. 
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of the Institute included Drs, William F. 
Russell, I. L. Kandel, Lester M. Wilson, 
Thomas Alexander, M.C. Del Manzo, 
George S. Counts, and Ruth McMurry, 
in addition to a number of others who 
held temporary appointments. 

The productivity of this group of 
scholars was prodigious. In the fifteen 
years of the Institute’s life, Dr. Monroe 
made 32 major foreign missions, served 
on innumerable international boards, such 
as the China Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Education and Culture, and for 
one three-year period (1932-35) served 
as President of Robert College and of 
the Constantinople Women’s College, 
both in Istanbul, Turkey. Dr. William 
F. Russell, in the relatively brief period 
of his service as Associate Director of the 
Institute prior to his being elected Dean 
of Teachers College in 1927, made three 
major foreign missions—the first to Bul- 
garia, where he made the survey which 
was published as the initial monograph of 
the Institute. In 1926 he also served as the 
Acting Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, then as now the indi- 
cated agency for handling virtually all 
international student exchanges and fel- 
lowships in the United States. Dr. Isaac 
L. Kandel, who as the eminent editor of 
the Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute came to be considered 
its chief spokesman, made 11 major for- 
eign missions. Dr. Lester Wilson made 6; 
Thomas Alexander, 4; M. C. Del Manzo, 
2; George Counts, 5; Ruth McMurry, 4. 
Together with other members who were 
added to the staff from time to time for 
special investigations, the officers of the 
International Institute made 74 major for- 
eign missions in fifteen years for the pur- 
pose of research, survey, or consulting 
service to foreign educational organiza- 
tions. 

Despite this load, the staff’s produc- 


tivity in other areas was prolific. The 
six senior members of the staff alone, in 
fifteen years published 39 books and 120 
articles and edited fifteen yearbooks. In 
addition to this they made and published 
six major surveys (Bulgaria, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Iraq, and 
European Examinations). Eight addi- 
tional studies were carried out by grad- 
uate students or colleagues and published 
in the Institute’s series. Eighteen official 
students tours were conducted to various 
parts of Europe, Mexico, and the Far 
East by members of the Institute staff 
between 1929 and 1935. 

In the classrooms also the Institute 
staff made its continued contribution to 
the students of Teachers College. In the 
fifteen years of the Institute’s existence 
there were 7,545 enrollments in classes 
given by its officers. Of this number 
1,343 enrollments were in courses open 
only to foreign students, such as the 
Fundamental Course for Students and 
Teachers from Foreign Lands and the 
course in Problems in American Educa- 
tion for Foreign Students. Matching the 
conducted student tours abroad in which 
foreign education was interpreted to 
American students, there were tours of 
our American schools conducted for the 
benefit of foreign students. And match- 
ing the courses about American Educa- 
tion for foreign students, were such 
famous ones as Kandel’s Comparative 
Education, Monroe’s Contemporary Edu- 
cational Movements Abroad, and Counts’s 
Education and Nationalism to interpret 
international trends for our American 
students. 

The years immediately following the 
end of the Institute were necessarily dif- 
ficult ones, for World War II had sapped 
the academic staff, diminished the stu- 
dent body, and made difficult if not im- 
possible the exchange of personnel and 
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research. Professor Kandel, with dedica- 
tion and scholarship of the highest order, 
continued the Educational Yearbook for 
six additional issues—until the twenty- 
first and final volume in 1944. But, with 
the academic year 1946-47, Professor 
Kandel was granted leave, and he retired 
in June 1947. Dr. Monroe had ceased his 
active work in the profession. Dr. Wilson 
had died suddenly in 1937, and Dr. Mc- 
Murry was no longer affiliated with 
Teachers College. Dr. William F. Russell, 
in spite of strenuous duties first as Dean 
and later as President of Teachers Col- 
lege, managed to carry on an amazingly 
rich participation in international educa- 
tional affairs and in particular devoted 
himself to the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession (WOTP). Dr. Del 
Manzo, as Provost of the College had 
withdrawn almost entirely from partici- 
pation in foreign education. Dr. Thomas 
Alexander was serving as educational ad- 
viser to the American Occupation Au- 
thorities in Germany and later was to 
return to retirement. Of all the Institute 
staff, only Dr. Counts remained at Teach- 
ers College and actively devoted himself 
to scholarship in the fields of interna- 
tional and comparative education. 
Meanwhile the demands of our times 
had made this area of educational interest 
of even more crucial importance, rather 
than lessened the need. In 1946-47 and 
1947-48 the College had its highest en- 
rollments in history—9,586 and 9,692 re- 
spectively. And in this latter year the per- 
centage of foreign students, at 4.26 per 
cent of the total enrollment, was the 
highest it had been in nearly two decades. 
If the responsibilities once held by the 
International Institute were to be as- 
sumed by the Division of Foundations it 
would have to assign increased, rather 
than lessened manpower to the task. Yet 
the overburdened staff of the Depart- 


ment of Social and Philosophical Founda- 
tions was facing a continued drain on its 
resources with the prospects of a loss of 
more than fifty per cent within six years 
by retirement or resignation. Restaffing 
was obviously critical and urgent. 

It was at this time that Dr. Donald G. 
Tewksbury shifted his interests to con- 
centrate primarily on international educa- 
tion. Dr. Counts continued his life-long 
investigation of Russian education and 
the influences of international commu- 
nism on education in free societies. Dr. 
Clarence Linton returned from extended 
military service in Europe and Asia dur- 
ing the Second World War and became 
the Advisor to Foreign Students, while 
assuming responsibility for a number of 
courses which were designed to interpret 
to them American education and culture. 
And in 1947 I was invited to join the 
staff after my return from military serv- 
ice and work in the Occupation of Japan. 
It is with this staff of four, from time 
to time supplemented with the services 
of distinguished visiting educators, and 
of course always serving in the larger 
context of Teachers College as a whole, 
that the major burden for carrying on 
the work of the International Institute 
has fallen. 

What were these responsibilities? Per- 
haps I may quote from a report on com- 
parative education which I made to the 
Division of Foundations on November 


I, 1949. 


First, and most important, is the responsi- 
bility of teaching. This we owe to ow’ stu- 
dents, Second, is the responsibility of certain 
technical services. This we owe both to the 
university community and also to the non- 
academic society. Third, is the responsibility 
of research and publication. This we owe to 
our profession. 


If this were a proper appraisal of the 
professional commitment of the Division 
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with regard to international education, 
then I think that it is fair to ask how well 
we have met those needs since the end of 
the War. 

There have been four essentially differ- 
ent types of teaching offered.* First, have 
been those courses designed to give an 
overview of the entire field of interna- 
tional and comparative education to our 
own non-specialist American students. 
Next, have been those courses designed 
to give the advanced and specialized stu- 
dent a more thorough technical knowl- 
edge of certain key nations or geographi- 
cal areas. These are the courses which in 
government or diplomacy would be 
called “area courses.” The third group of 


courses has dealt with those techniques 
which are of particular usefulness to edu- 
cators working primarily in the inter- 
national field. The last of these areas of 
instruction has been that of a broad cul- 
tural orientation for the student from 
other lands who is studying here. 


In the area of professional service, I 
believe the College has also made an out- 
standing record. With the beginning of 
the current academic year Teachers Col- 
lege commenced its tenth year since the 
end of the war. Any comparison between 
this period and the tenure of the Inter- 
national Institute is, therefore, difficult, 
for the Institute operated under its first 
grant for ten years and under the supple- 
mentary grant for an additional five. But 
perhaps some figures covering these nine 
postwar years may be significant. 


2In a sense, the whole panorama of course 
offerings at Teachers College ultimately serves 
these ends. The Division of Foundations cer- 
tainly holds no exclusive right of interest in 
the international field. But Teachers College 
should offer something a little more Senuly 
aimed at the needs of our American and aed 
eign students in the international dimension of 
our profession, and the 178 international course 
offerings of this Division since the War have 
been, I think, notable. 


During the fifteen years of the life of 
the Institute, there were offered 152 
courses which were considered by that 
organization’s staff to serve the needs 
listed above. In the nine years since the 
war, the Department of Social and Philo- 
sophical Foundations has offered 178 
courses dealing with the same or similar 
areas. The total number of enrollments 
in the Institute offerings during those 
fifteen years were 7,545. The total enroll- 
ment in the comparable courses since the 
summer of 1945 has been 9,719.° You will 
recall that I mentioned earlier the almost 
staggering total of 74 foreign missions 
carried out by 14 Institute officers during 
its fifteen-year existence. Of this total, 
you will recall, Dr. Paul Monroe made 
the astonishing number of 32 missions. 
Since the end of World War II, members 
of the Department’s staff have made 39 
major foreign missions. Of this number, I 
have myself been responsible for 20. Dur- 
ing these years we have had 13 foreign 
educators invited to give courses or ex- 
tended lecture series at the College, and 
many additional foreign visitors and lec- 
turers who have been with us for limited 
stays. 

In publications also, the limited staff 
of the Department has made rather a 
remarkable contribution to international 
education. You will recall that the six 
senior members of the Institute staff pub- 
lished, in fifteen years, a total of 39 
books and 120 articles, in addition to 6 
surveys and the editing of 15 yearbooks. 
In the past nine years, the exceedingly 
reduced staff of Professors Counts, Hall, 
Linton, and Tewksbury, who have de- 
voted most of their time to international 
and comparative education, have pub- 
lished 21 books or monographs and 47 
major articles. And, with the 1953 edi- 


8 This includes fall enrollments in the current 
academic year. 
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tion, Teachers College entered a five- 
year agreement with the Institute of Edu- 
cation of The University of London for 
jointly editing the Year Book of Educa- 
tion. Professor Joseph A. Lauwerys of 
London and I have been named co-editors 
of this publication. The 1954 edition deals 
with the theme “Education and Techno- 
logical Development,” and is, we hope, a 
worthy successor to the 21 volumes of 
the Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute. 

Finally, in the field of bibliographic 
resources, Teachers College has not 
lagged behind. In 1930 the International 
Institute turned over to Teachers College 
its library of about 14,000 volumes which 
had been collected with Rockefeller 
funds. Since that time the Library has it- 
self systematically added to the foreign 
collection. Perhaps the most significant 
innovation in this field has been the in- 
clusion of Teachers College in the Farm- 
ington Plan, in which the major research 
libraries of the United States have agreed 
to acquire at least one copy of each new 
foreign book which can be expected to 
interest research workers. Under this plan 
Teachers College automatically receives 
all significant educational writings from 
fifteen countries, and in addition attempts 
to secure similar works from every other 
part of the world by direct purchase. ¢ 

It has occurred to me that perhaps mere 
statistical compilation fails to give a true 
picture of the real significance of the 
quality and importance of the work done 
by our staff during this postwar period. 
I could not possible be comprehensive in 


*In the past five years the Library has added 
2,744 volumes to its international educational 
collection, and at present is negotiating for a 
6,000 volume German textbook library. Three 
specialized textbook libraries in Japanese, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese, totaling about 1,000 vol- 
umes, have privately been acquired for use in 
the Department. 


any brief report, but perhaps you will 
permit me to recall, almost at random, 
some of the accomplishments of recent 
years. 

In 1946 Professor Counts, together 
with Professor Kandel, was a member of 
the United States Education Mission to 
Japan, which in considerable measure set 
the policy for education in that military 
occupation. Dr. Thomas Alexander was 
Chief of the Educational Branch in Occu- 
pied Germany, and Dr. William B. Feath- 
erstone held a somewhat similar position 
in Occupied Austria. Dr. Clarence Lin- 
ton had just returned to Teachers College 
to become Advisor to Foreign Students 
after an exceedingly distinguished war- 
time service in charge of nonmilitary 
education for our armed forces, first in 
England, later in Europe, and finally in 
China. In the years that followed, Dr. 
Tewksbury has three times served in 
UNESCO conferences in Mexico, Eng- 
land, and France, and has attended the 
Institute of Pacific Affairs International 
Conference in London in 1948. Professor 
Harold Clark has continued his study of 
the economic basis of education which 
he began in Africa during 1953, and Dr. 
Freeman Butts is at present in Australia 
on a research project. Dr. Edmund Brun- 
ner has only recently returned from 
South Africa, and Dr. W. C. Hallenbeck 
is shortly to leave for work in the same 
area. He has already served as consultant 
to the Military Government in Korea in 
the field of adult education. Professor 
Linton is at present in Afghanistan head- 
ing a team of Teachers College staff, and 
members of our Department have re- 
peatedly served in Puerto Rico, Haiti, 
and other Caribbean islands. I was twice 
a consultant to the Iranian Government 
in the Seven-year Plan; twice a con- 
sulrant to the Arabian American Oil 
Company in Saudi Arabia in their train- 
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ing of Arab personnel; consultant to the 
Brazilian Ministry of Education in a rural 
school program that constructed 6,000 
rural schools, and to a Brazilian associa- 
tion of industrialists in their training pro- 
gram; have been a visiting professor for 
limited periods to universities in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Lebanon, and England; and 
have participated in an official position 
at international seminars in Uruguay and 
Brazil directed by the Organization of 
American States and UNESCO. 

The scholarly contributions of our 
total staff during these recent years have 
included outstanding works in the field 
of international and comparative educa- 
tion as well as the truly enormous general 
professional literature which has been 
translated and published abroad. To se- 
lect examples is difficult. Perhaps men- 
tion might be made of only a few of 
these works on international education 
which have attracted widest interest. Pro- 
fessor Counts and Nucia Lodge, in 1947, 
published a translation and commentary 
on the official Russian Pedagogy under 
the title of ] Want to Be Like Stalin, and 
two years later published The Country 
of the Blind, in which they dealt with 
the Soviet use of the cultural apparatus 
for political thought control. Professor 
Tewksbury has published two volumes 
of his Source Book on Far Eastern Po- 
litical Ideologies. 1 published Education 
for a New Japan, and, with Mr. John 
Owen Gauntlett, an English translation 
and commentary on the great Japanese 
ideological work, Kokutai no Hongi, 
in 1949. In the same year I published 
Shishin: The Ethics of a Defeated Na- 
tion, and was co-author of Volume II 
of the five-volume Report on the Seven- 
year Economic Development Plan of 
Iran. | have published a volume in Span- 
ish, Educacién en Crisis, in Argentina, 
and two small educational books in 


Portuguese, in Brazil. Professor Linton, 
in the international field, has prepared 
a most useful Handbook for Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisors. 

It cannot be emphasized too often, 
however, that the international activities 
of the Department of Social and Philo- 
sophical Foundations represent a vital, 
but far from exclusive, part of the in- 
terest of Teachers College in interna- 
tional educational endeavor. Dr. Gordon 
Mackenzie’s work in directing the Puerto 
Rican curriculum survey which resulted 
in the volume, Public Education and the 
Future of Puerto Rico, in 1950, is a case 
in point. Of the thirteen members of the 
survey staff, only one, Dr. Lawrence 
Cremin, was of the Department of Foun- 
dations. Dr. Mackenzie has since worked 
in India. Professor Hamden L. Forkner 
has repeatedly worked in Europe and is 
at present engaged in a major project in 
Mexico. Dr. Karl Bigelow has worked 
with a number of seminars and meetings 
in Europe, and in 1952 carried out a 
major study in Africa. Dr. Arthur T. 
Jersild helped with psychological work 
in Occupied Japan. Professor Esther 
Lloyd-Jones has worked in the Middle 
East and in Brazil. Dr. Beulah Van Wage- 
en has just returned from an extended 
tour of Europe and the Middle East 
where she visited our alumni. Dr. 
Edwin Ziegfeld has played a most im- 
portant role in international art and has 
made trips to England and France for 
UNESCO. Dr. Aileen Traver Kitchen 
has returned from extended service in 
Thailand where she worked in the field 
of the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. Professor Harold McNally was 
in Burma at the same time in charge of 
education in the technical assistance mis- 
sion. And of course, outstanding at all 
times was the constant and enthusiastic 
interest of our President Emeritus. Dr. 
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William F. Russell crossed the Atlantic 
more times than one can recall, and 
his education missions in postwar years 
took him into every section of Europe, 
the Mediterranean, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. 

The present eminent position of Presi- 
dent Emeritus Russell as the Deputy Di- 
rector for Technical Services in the For- 
eign Operations Administration points 
dramatically to a characteristic service 
which Teachers College renders through 
faculty members who have retired. The 
list of such retired faculty who have 
turned to important positions in interna- 
tional education is long and distinguished: 
Harold Rugg, Maxie Woodring, Samuel 
Powers, and of course, Isaac Kandel, who 
is unique in being Professor Emeritus 
both of Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, and many others. 

And so we have borne witness to the 
accomplishment of the College in the past 
and have briefly summarized its interests 
of the present. If this were merely a tabu- 
lation of achievement, and that unfortu- 
nately fragmentary, there might be some 
question of the time I have spent. But it 
is this very achievement which in a large 
measure points to the future. I can, of 
course, only speak for myself. But I can- 
not see Teachers College in the future 
abandoning any of the major lines of 
international endeavor to which it has 
been committed in the past. We have 
seen that there were three: the bringing 
of information on foreign education to 
our American students; the taking of in- 
formation of our American education to 
foreign observers; and the training of 
both foreign and American educational 
technicians in the arts and skills of their 
profession. 

We will continue to purchase books 
abroad and to build our library as the 
world’s uncontested best in educational 


research materials. We will continue to 
send our faculty abroad to study and to 
investigate and to return to report to our 
American classes. We will continue our 
cooperative publication of the Year Book 
of Education with the Institute of Edu- 
cation of the University of London, and 
thus make available to all the professional 
world distinguished monographs on inter- 
national experience and thought. We will 
continue to bring outstanding foreign lec- 
turers and professors to enrich our classes 
and to stimulate and broaden the intellec- 
tual horizons of our staff. As individuals 
and, were funds available, as an institu- 
tion, we will continue to take Ameri- 
can students abroad and interpret for 
them foreign educational characteristics. 
And we will continue to participate in 
foreign congresses and seminars where 
the professional learning of many nations 
is exchanged and tested. 

I am certain that I need not remind 
this audience that all international cul- 
tural exchange is of necessity a two-way 
process. And we here at Teachers Col- 
lege will continue, I am sure, to provide 
for our foreign students those specialized 
services and classes which will make their 
stay more fruitful. We will continue to 
take them on conducted visits to typical 
American schools, at present locally, but 
as funds become available once again to 
distant and characteristically different 
parts of our country. We will continue 
our preparation and publication of schol- 
arly works which deal directly with the 
great problems of international education. 
We will continue to assist scholarly li- 
braries abroad and we will continue that 
most fruitful of all media of exchange, 
the continued foreign teaching, lecturing, 
research and consultation of our faculty. 
And we will continue to cooperate 
whole-heartedly and unstintingly in the 
international educational endeavors of re- 
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sponsible agencies such as UNESCO, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the 
Organization of American States, and the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions and individual governments. 

Yes, we will continue to prepare spe- 
cialists, both foreign and domestic, for 
this international work which has be- 
come so evidently vital in postwar years. 
In all this, Teachers College will be carry- 
ing on its great tradition, and will be do- 
ing the indispensible minimum which is 
today demanded of any educational in- 
stitution which lays claim to interna- 
tional eminence. But this is not enough. 
If Teachers College is to be not just one 
more of many good institutions with some 
international interests, if it is to achieve 
the position which I’m sure we all wish 
for it, true and undisputed international 
leadership in all realms of education, then 
I am sure that we are not yet doing 
enough. 

Wherein have we failed? 

I think we have failed by too readily 
assuming that what will work in our own 
country will work and will be desirable 
in another. This institution has been nota- 
ble in what it has done domestically. We 
have taught teachers. And we have 
raised material standards of living. And 
we have fought for freedom and dignity 
and the rights of men. But we cannot 
export these domestic successes. Some of 
the most dismal failures in the whole his- 
tory of education have stemmed from 
the slavish and uncritical copying of 
techniques and procedures which have 
ae reasonably well in our own coun- 

r, We have been conscious of being a 
slatecleall school, we have prided our- 
selves on being “practical” instead of 
“theoretical”, and we have tended to for- 
get that even our successes in procedures 
were ultimately based on philosophic 
speculation applied to our social scene. 


Perhaps we should listen a moment to 
the voices of our friends from other 
lands. What are the names they ask for, 
and what is the guidance they seek? They 
ask for Dewey, Thorndike, Monroe, Kil- 
patrick, Kandel, Counts, the Russells, 
Bagley—and for men who live in their 
great tradition. | remember vividly the 
days just after the end of the second 
World War. The Japanese were emerg- 
ing from nearly two decades of thought- 
control. Who were the Americans they 
asked for, persons to advise them? There 
were five—Charles Beard, John Dewey, 
William H. Kilpatrick, George Counts, 
and Isaac Kandel. 

Yes, what the world wants from 
Teachers College is educational leader- 
ship, but it is leadership in thought, in 
ideas, in philosophy. It will not be con- 
tent with technical efficiency in details, 
procedures, organizations, and methods, 
important though these undeniably are. 
It asks for philosophers—for the specula- 
tors and dreamers in the intellectual 
frontiers of our profession. 

And what can Teachers College offer? 
Can we assure our friends from overseas 
that from this university there will con- 
tinue to flow the bright product of crea- 
tive minds—the primary research, the 
social invention, the philosophical recon- 
ciliation of ends and means in a harmoni- 
ous cultural whole? 

I presume that no institution can guar- 
antee its own continued greatness. Uni- 
versities, like Toynbee’s civilizations, will 
inexorably rise and fall in the shifting 
ground swell of their eminence. Yet I 
think we can have great confidence in 
the future of Teachers College. We have 
a wise and fearless leadership which has 
already dedicated itself to an increased 
emphasis in the international sphere of 
education and which supports all reason- 
able efforts of its faculty. We have al- 
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ready embarked on a major program of 
self-appraisal, under the able leadership 
of Professor George Counts, to deter- 
mine the best way in which this interest 
may be developed and be given practical 
expression. We count within our num- 
ber, I believe, many gifted scholars, and 
we are constantly on the search for talent. 
We work in an academic climate of great 
freedom and of incentive to creative, 
original thinking. And in the future as 
in the past, | am sure that we will be 
given the opportunities to carry out and 
to test the ideas this faculty creates. 

If it was fruitful to listen to our for- 
eign friends when they pleaded for philo- 
sophic leadership, perhaps it would be 
equally wise to listen to their voices 
when they define the help they seek. 
They do not ask for techniques on how 
to build a school, or draw discussion from 
a group, or teach a class, or draft a tax 
law, or run a testing program. Nor do 
they ask how to dig a better well, or 
raise a larger yield of grain, or manufac- 
ture handicrafts. We only think they do 
—because these are the questions we 
wish to hear. They ask us for those broad 
generalizations which might truly con- 
stitute a discipline of international and 
comparative education, if one exists. 

They ask how international man be- 
haves—and how international ideas are 
transmitted, loyalties engendered, and 
cultures modified. 

And on this, we here at Teachers Col- 
lege have made only a modest beginning. 
We have our courses in international edu- 
cation where we study certain agencies 
and techniques that are currently in in- 
ternational use—UNESCO, fundamental 
education, anti-illiteracy campaigns, tech- 
nical missions. And we have our courses 
in comparative education where we study 
social, political and economic problems 
in their relationship to various national 


cultures and their educational systems. 
But when we are asked so fundamental a 
question as how to educate a man for 
intelligent self-direction, while continu- 
ing to live within an authoritarian society, 
we take refuge, I am afraid, in vague 
generalizations, in ideological platitudes, 
and in a camouflage of educational pro- 
cedures which we somehow feel might 
be useful because they are current prac- 
tice at home. 

I have no pat solution to offer. I suspect 
that these generalizations will emerge, if 
they ever are known, from thoughtful 
and extended fundamental research. Cer- 
tainly, we must know a very great deal 
more than we now do about our past 
educational experience, especially in 
those areas which might normally be 
considered incidental education—the co- 
lonial systems, supra-national organiza- 
tions such as world churches and labor 
unions, international industrial develop- 
ment, linguistic influences, foreign mis- 
sion movements, international philan- 
thropic efforts, technical assistance, the 
effects of war and migration and no- 
madism. Perhaps one of the most fruitful 
areas of research will be those indigenous 
educational efforts which have escaped 
the notice of the local observer. In the 
whole field of area studies we have much 
to learn—the political, economic, socio- 
logical, anthropological, and religious in- 
fluences in a specific historical culture. 
We will need to make depth studies in 
particular applications of educational 
techniques to such situations as tribal 
education, women’s education in regions 
where the woman is unemancipated, 
studies of tensions and prejudice, studies 
of population, migration and strangers. 

It would be presumptuous in the ex- 
treme for me to attempt to predict what 
will be the forms and methods of inter- 
national education which will emerge 
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from these researches. But our present 
experience is sufficient, I think, to evalu- 
ate at least some of our current practices 
and beliefs. 

First, I suspect that the common as- 
sumption that Communism only flour- 
ishes in a society of economic poverty 
and that increasing the material standard 
of living will automatically combat its 
spread, has been proved a little naive, and 
certainly oversimplified. Poverty may 
produce desperation, and this is a social 
climate receptive to any radical ideology. 
But the real appeal of Communism, to 
the underprivileged as well as the favored, 
is a program. And it is a program, how- 
ever hypocritical, that does not promise 
bread alone. 

Next, I am personally convinced that 
the widely accepted technique of eco- 
nomic development which is based on a 
“grass roots” or horizontal application of 
effort, is both socially and economically 
unsound. To expect any real social results 
from increasing the agricultural yield by 
a few per cent, or by reducing the death 
rate with simple public health techniques, 
is, I think, unrealistic in most under- 
developed countries. The easy analogy 
with our own development in the South 
after Reconstruction is misleading. What 
does an increase of 1 per cent or 5 per 
cent, or even of 50 per cent, in per capita 
income, mean to an Asiatic or African 
society living so deep in sub-marginal 
poverty that they create only $40 to 
$100 in real wealth per year. They are 
still tragically sub- -marginal. And to 
save a few lives by better health meas- 
ures, in many societies—unless this pro- 
gram is accompanied by correspond- 
ingly increased incomes—only means 
greater demographic pressure, increased 
poverty, and slightly delayed misery. 
Only when the increase in productivity 
is great enough to permit capital accumu- 


lation is there any prospect of more than 
a temporary and deceptive amelioration. 

I am sure that the only real way of 
making a permanent improvement in the 
lot of underprivileged people is to apply 
a solution in depth—to establish a verti- 
cal and self-sustaining economy in a lim- 
ited area, and then gradually to expand 
the gains by building up ancillary indus- 
tries around it. 

There is, it must be confessed, inherent 
even in industrialization a serious danger. 
If any economic development is in fact 
not really economic, not truly competi- 
tive, but must over an extended period of 
time be subsidized, it will only serve to 
depress rather than to improve the ma- 
terial standard of living of the masses of 
the people, For the subsidy, whether ap- 
plied directly in government grants or in- 
directly by oppressive tariffs, ultimately 
comes out of the wealth produced by the 
society and the living standards of the 
very people it was designed to help. Far 
too many grandiose industrial develop- 
ment schemes have proved to be only 
costly monuments to the nationalistic 
pride of a government or an elite. 

And a third commentary may well be 
made on our attitudes. We are the heirs 
to a proud tradition. But we as Ameri- 
cans must learn academic humility. We 
are far too prone unconsciously to equate 
“foreign” with “technically underde- 
veloped.” And while we undoubtedly 
may help many nations in terms of our 
rich experience, I would plead that we 
never forget that we ourselves are the 
recipients of a great Western tradition, a 
great European civilization. May we 
never be condescending or arrogant. And 
may we long continue to learn from the 
brillant minds of Paris and the enduring 
scholarship of Oxford. 

In one respect, at least, Teachers Col- 
lege is in a markedly stronger position 
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than it was three decades ago when the 
International Institute was launched. To- 
day we have at least identified some major 
problems of intercultural transmission. 
We know that there is the problem of 
rejection—in which the returned foreign 
student is a “man of two worlds” and is 
rejected by his own people, or may be 
a “man of frustration” and himself reject 
his own culture. We know there is the 
problem of determining needs—and we 
no longer are quite so naive as to believe 
these can be automatically identified 
with what we would wish in our own 
culture, or determined by a questionnaire 
sent to a sampling of the population. 
We recognize the problem of social 
planning—and know how difficult it is 
to predict the social changes which will 
result from any education that is designed 
to modify the culture. We know that the 
educator in another society, who blithely 
embarks upon a selective adoption of 
certain “good” parts of technological 


civilization with the hope that he can - 


avoid taking the “bad,” is almost cer- 
tainly fated to receive in inexorable ways 
a vast interlocking complex of moral and 
societal commitments which he did not 
want and had not foreseen. 

We recognize the problem of imple- 
mentation—and know that the economic, 
political, and traditional social forces of 
a culture may make even successful pat- 
terns extremely slow in diffusion. We 
recognize the problems of evaluation. 
How are the social results of education 
measured? How are social gains balanced 
with social losses—as, for example, with 
the conflict between better public health 
and consequent demographic pressure? 

And finally we recognize some of the 
philosophical problems. Does familiarity 
really make friends? Probably no two na- 
tions in history have “known” each other 
better or exchanged more students than 


Germany and France. Are all student 
exchange programs destined to produce 
social revolutionaries discontented with 
their own cultures, or resentful critics of 
the societies which educated them? And 
if the education does not alter the stu- 
dent’s attitudes, wherein lies the justifica- 
tion of foreign study? Does increased 
production really bring a better life, a 
“higher standard of living”? Who has 
the right to speak for a people—to com- 
mit the general population either to a 
social goal or to an educational tech- 
nique? Does the outsider have the right 
to impose, even by persuasion, those edu- 
cational changes which he knows will 
inevitably bring moral changes? Shall a 
venal regime be “supported” by strength- 
ening its economy and political stability? 
And who shall determine whether it is 
in fact “venal”? Who has the right to 
select the future “leaders” of a country? 
Even granting scholarship aid takes on a 
new dimension when it is realized that 
such granting of access to esoteric know]- 
edge constitutes social selection and a 
modification of the pattern of leadership. 
What, then, is the future of interna- 
tional education at Teachers College? I 
believe that in terms of teaching, of per- 
forming technical services, and of re- 
search and publication, the College will 
continue basically in its established and 
great tradition. But if Teachers College 
is to retain the international prestige it 
has held, if it is to meet fully the real 
needs of our profession abroad, if it is to 
supply that leadership which the educa- 
tors of the world seek and expect—then 
it must develop philosophers of inter- 
national education comparable in stature 
to those who have served our national 
scene. It must conduct fundamental re- 
search on the whole process of inter- 
cultural exchange. And it must create a 
discipline of comparative education. 
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ENTAL health as an educational 
goal, either major or auxiliary, 
has become a cliché of the times. This 
fact is in part a reflection of a more gen- 
eral tendency to blame the schools for 
all that goes amiss with the state and its 
citizens (save only a few physical ail- 
ments of unknown cause), and to charge 
the schools with responsibility for the 
realization of all aspirations for individual 
well-being and social welfare. Is the 
divorce rate increasing? Let the schools 
teach family living. Is there death on the 
highway? Let the schools go in for driver 
education. Does annihilating war seem 
increasingly difficult to avoid? Let the 
schools give courses in international un- 
derstanding. Do the churches fail to at- 
tract and hold young people? Let the 
schools purvey religious and moral teach- 
ing. Is emotional instability widespread 
and the incidence of mental illness high? 
Let the schools dispense mental health. 
Taken baldly, such demands can re- 
duce the school from an educational 


* Ruth Kotinsky and Jules V. Coleman, M.D., 
first worked together on the role of the school 
in healthy personality development during the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. Later they were associated on 
the Survey of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
in the New York City Schools. 


institution to a bin into which, by law, 
for two hundred days each year all chil- 
dren are conveniently gathered. Thus 
enclosed they are a captive audience, 
easy to reach with whatever is thought 
to be good for them, from solicitation 
for worthy causes to mental health— 
whether or not they will respond, and 
whether or not a particular thing thought 
to be good for them has anything to do 
with education and the learning process. 
It is as though home, church, social and 
health agency, and all the other agencies 
and institutions by which mankind lives, 
or lives better than it otherwise might, 
had no existence, or no function to per- 
form for the young. The young gather 
in the schools. Let the schools tend them 
in all aspects of their being. 

The schools are bedeviled by the multi- 
farious demands made upon them as the 
result of the prevalent tendency to hold 
them primarily responsible for all aspects 
of pupils’ well-being, both now, when 
they are the young, and later, when they 
will have become adult. During the past 
thirty or forty years certain obscurities 
plaguing educational theory have con- 
tributed to confusion about the particular 
function of the school. One of these 
obscurities centers around the emergent 
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notion, valid and fruitful in itself, that the 
pupil does not consist of an intellect dis- 
sociated from body, emotion, and social 
milieu, but is instead a whole person. In 
many places this has somehow led to 
another notion, far more questionable, 
that the school is the institution primarily 
responsible for all aspects of this develop- 
ment (with the exception only of the 
treatment of physical ills). 

The other obscurity centers around the 
socialization of the individual. For the 
past twenty-five years much stress has 
been placed upon education as a socializ- 
ing process, and upon the relationship 
between the individual and his society. 
Here a distortion would seem to have 
taken place in translating from education 
as a life-long process to schooling in par- 
ticular, and school people themselves 
have tended to assume that the school 
alone is responsible for the whole of the 
socialization of the child. 

All these considerations are relevant to 
thinking about mental health and the 
schools. Is mental health as a goal ger- 
mane to the function of the schools? If so, 
to what extent are the schools responsible 
for the mental health of their pupils? Are 
there limits to what the school can and 
should do in regard to mental health? 
Does the school have a limited but uni- 
que contribution to make? 

Unless some such basic questions as 
these are borne in mind, one is all too 
likely to leap to uncritical conclusions 
about the injection of mental health into 
the schools, their readiness for it, the 
terms in which they think about it, the 
degree to which they can or should in- 
corporate its principles, and what their 
role in relation to mental health should 
be. And these conclusions, in turn, lead to 
advocacy of ill-shaped experimental pro- 
grams which in the long run prove dis- 
appointing, if not disconcerting, to all. 


It is the thesis of this discussion that 
the school, like every other institution, 
affects the development of personality 
by the way it deals with the child; that, 
moreover, it has a differentiated and 
special role to play in this develop- 
ment, namely, to help the child acquire 
the skills and develop the understandings 
that he requires to cope with his environ- 
ment. The school cannot be called upon 
to provide all the conditions required for 
healthy social and emotional develop- 
ment, or held solely to blame if this de- 
velopment is blighted—there is a home 
before there is a school, and society and 
the culture engulf both. The integration 
of basic educational principles with the 
underlying principles of mental hygiene 
is urgently called for, but cannot be easily 
or quickly achieved. 


THE SCHOOL AS SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Children and young people live in the 
home, the school, the church, and on the 
playground—a series of environments 
especially adapted to their protection 
and nurture. In each of these the child 
has relationships: with agemates and 
adults; he has tasks, successes, and fail- 
ures. Ideally, each young person would 
have the opportunity to live optimally 
in all these social environments and, as a 
result, would develop optimally as a per- 
sonality. So regarded, the school has a 
responsibility for healthy development, 
but a responsibility which it shares with 
all the other nurturing institutions. 

On the whole, those schools which are 
not rigid in the mold of custom have been 
making progress in this area. Children 
tend to be grouped not so much by the 
level of their proficiency in arithmetic 
and spelling as by their capacity to gain 
from and contribute to one or another 
group in the school, both socially and in 
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terms of educational enterprises. Each 
child’s relationships with others are con- 
stantly observed, and if he seems to be 
getting into trouble some move is made 
to help him. 

Here some insights from the field of 
mental health would in many instances 
not be amiss in defining what lies at the 
root of the trouble and in determining 
what to do about it. If the pupil’s trouble 
apparently stems from being outstripped 
in classroom activities, teachers and prin- 
cipals are as well equipped as anyone to 
see what is wrong and to devise ways of 
setting it right—whether by placing the 
child in another group more nearly at 
his own level, by lending him reassurance 
while helping him “catch up,” by provid- 
ing him with special tasks that lie within 
the range of his capacities, by determin- 
ing the areas in which he is especially 
proficient and encouraging him to con- 
tribute from these particular angles to 
joint undertakings, or whatever. 

But if the trouble is that the child be- 
comes an “isolate” in all groups, what 
then? The forward-looking teacher tends 
to get sociometrically busy manipulating 
the class group to keep him surrounded 
by those who dislike him least, and for 
whom he expresses admiration and affec- 
tion. Theoretically, he blooms, and con- 
tinues to bloom after the protective in- 
tegument of those who can tolerate him 
has disintegrated. He comes to love and 
be loved by all. But does he? What made 
him an “isolate” in the first place, and 
can the trouble always be cured by a 
brief spell in a social featherbed? Might 
not a variety of alternative measures 
prove more appropriate and efficacious? 
Moreover, how healthy is it for children 
to rank and be ranked on their social ac- 
ceptability? Or to have the normal 
kaleidoscopic patterning of their group 
life disrupted by the teacher in the name 


of therapy for one or two among their 
number? 

There are other aspects of group life 
in the school before which both educa- 
tors and mental hygienists stand equally 
nonplussed—the ways in which this 
group life reflects the invidious class 
distinctions, color lines, and other patho- 
logical biases of group life outside the 
school. Here the dilemmas are many, and 
each has a mental health aspect. It is gen- 
erally agreed that both relegating and 
being relegated to inferior status are 
harmful. Moreover, democracy on the 
march demands that the schools uphold 
the ideal of the dignity and worth of 
each individual, and that they exemplify 
it in their practices. What happens, then, 
when children are called upon to live by 
one ethic in school and by another at 
home and in the community? And what 
can the schools do to help them avoid 
fragmentation and deceit in this area as 
in others in which contradictory demands 
are made upon them? 

In addition, the behaviors of certain 
developmental periods present the schools 
with subtle but crucial problems in the 
management of group life. At about the 
junior high school level, boys characteris- 
tically tend to run in gangs, following an 
aggressive leader, and they hold girls 
beneath contempt. Shall coeducation be 
abandoned during these years, or is it 
better to keep boys and girls together 
in the classroom even though they avoid 
one another everywhere else? And what 
about the totalitarian quality of gang-age 
group life in schools dedicated to de- 
mocracy? Should the democratic ideal 
be imposed no matter how alien to the 
psychology of the growth period? What 
then of mental health? And is the per- 
sonality, squeezed by these at-the-time 
alien ideals, really likely to emerge more 
democratically oriented? Or should the 
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gang be given its day? And if so, what 
limits should and must be imposed upon 
itr 

Question may also be raised about em- 
phasis upon democratic practices, re- 
lationships, attitudes, and ideals at other 
age levels, before the child is ready for 
them or capable of them, and about the 
expectation of swect reasonableness and 
love in all situations. Teachers may or 
may not have become too sophisticated 
to identify only overly aggressive pupils 

“problem children,” but as a group 
ae strongly resist the idea that aggres- 
sion is a normal and necessary part of 
the personality. Moral stereotypes are 
strong, and a child’s aggressive behavior 
tends to be rejected out of hand, thus 
leaving him without sufficient help 
learning how to deal with his aggression, 
in finding appropriate methods of expres- 
sing and channeling it. Meantime, he lives 
under the false expectation and impos- 
sible demand that all his responses to 
persons and all his group relationships 
be characterized by tolerance and love. 

Finally, a question may be raised as to 
whether, out of concern for democratic 
processes and the socialization of the 
individual, most schools do not put too 
much emphasis upon group activities in 
season and out, for all age levels, and in 
connection with all kinds of enterprises. 
Some overemphasis on the group and 
participation in it is almost to be anti- 
cipated as an over-reaction to the highly 
individualistic and competitive structur- 
ing of the pupil’s experience in the school 
of a generation or two ago. Moreover, 
there is much to be said for a good deal 
of group experience, both for young 
children and for most adolescents. 

On the other hand, from the point of 
view of mental health, it would seem 
reasonable to ask whether more indi- 
vidual undertakings might not be in 


order, and more opportunity for being 
alone—and, if so, at what age levels, for 
what types of children, and in what kinds 
of enterprises? Democratic ideals do call 
for identification of the self with the 
group and a developed capacity for co- 
operation, but it is unnecessary to assume 
that this must entail always the physical 
presence of all those with whom one feels 
identified and the thrusting of their 
fingers into one’s every pie. 

These few examples are sufficient to 
point the fact that mental health out- 
comes are at stake in the normal group 
life of the school. The mental health fac- 
tor does not have to be imported; it is 
already there, as it is wherever groups 
of children and young people come 
together. Teachers and principals in for- 
ward-looking schools are doing their best 
with it, but this best could be improved 
by some joint thinking with mental 
hygienists. 

Any such venture would, however, 
have to be genuinely cooperative and 
exploratory, for, however well- versed 
the mental hygienist is in the dynamics 
of individual behavior, he is in general 
woefully lacking in experience with 
educational groups, and consequently in 
know-how for using their potentials. He 
can, however, be relied upon to know 
when the “isolate” is beyond hope of 
bringing out by means of any classroom 
resources, to be realistic about the role 
of aggression in human behavior, and to 
be ready to lend his insights to the assess- 
ment of experimental group procedures. 

More important, however, he (or 
more properly, the theory upon which 
his labors are based) may contribute a 
sorely needed reinterpretation of the 
process by which the individual is social- 
ized, and so lead to a better definition of 
the school’s role in this process and to 
a clearer delineation of what it can and 
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cannot be called upon to do in relation 
to it. For though the schools accept the 
fact that socialization begins at birth and 
continues for as long as the personality 
remains in any way flexible, they are in- 
clined to see the process as unchanging in 
basic form from one developmental level 
to the next. Its special requirements dur- 
ing infancy, babyhood, early childhood, 
and subsequent periods they are fikely to 
see only in superficial form, because of 
neglect or rejection of the dynamics of 
developmen: 

It may be in fact for this reason that 
the school’s efforts to develop democra- 
tically oriented personalities all too often 
take the form of attempting to elicit dem- 
ocratic behavior before children can be 
even fully aware that other people exist 
in the same way that they themselves 
exist. A limited view of the process of 
socialization may also account for a fail- 
ure to discriminate between what the 
home has primarily to contribute to it as 
distinct from what the school’s role is, 
and for a consequent tendency to con- 
ceive of the good teacher in images 
identical with those of the good mother. 

This brings us, then, to a consideration 
of the school as the place where the child 
lives not only with his agemates, but also 
with, and under the guidance and direc- 
tion of, his teachers. Having observed the 
rigidity, domineering ways, and even 
cruelty of the old-style teacher, and per- 
haps also the passivity and laissez-faire 
tendencies of the new-style teacher, many 
people interested in the mental health of 
children in schools have concluded that 
teachers’ attitudes are the crux of the 
matter, and have proceeded by a variety 
of educational means to try to change 
them. 

That loving attitudes on the part of 
the teacher are not enough is amply de- 
monstrated by such acute problems in 
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running the group life of the school as 
those cited above. Even so, it cannot be 
denied that teacher attitudes are strategic, 
and that whatever else is done to im- 
prove the mental health atmosphere of 
the school will probably fail in its essence 
if teachers are harsh, dislike children, and 
love to boss. The rub comes in discover- 
ing how to effect change in attitude 
where it is necessary. 

Basic change in personality undoubt- 
edly calls for therapeutic rather than 
educational measures, and without basic 
personality change, a teacher may very 
readily abandon the practice of openly 
shaming children, for example, only to 
replace it by subtler forms of vindictive- 
ness perhaps more socially acceptable 
but no less harmful. But however deeply 
or superficially it is possible to change the 
attitudes of individual teachers by educa- 
tional means, efforts so directed will 
probably not avail very much unless they 
become the spearhead of a far broader 
and more fundamental approach to the 
problem of teacher attitudes—an ap- 
proach that looks toward creating a 
situation in which far fewer young peo- 
ple whose attitudes need changing enter 
the teaching profession. This would en- 
tail changing many current cultural ex- 
pectations of what a teacher should be 
like (“She’s strict!” “She hollers!” “I’m 
scared of her!”) and creating a new ideal 
prototype—or rather making an emer- 
gent one more persuasive and compelling. 
This prototype would tend automatically 
to sift out all those candidates for teacher 
training who are looking to the class- 
room as a place in which they can domi- 
neer with impunity. 

THE SCHOOL AS A SOURCE OF 
SPECIFIC LEARNINGS 

One of the major distinctions between 

the child’s life in school and his life at 
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home and elsewhere is that in school his 
primary quest is for achievement. The 
school’s primary function is to help him 
achieve certain competences and aware- 
ness, like the skills of communication, 
the capacity to identify and solve prob- 
lems rationally, the ability to understand 
ever wider reaches of the world in which 
he lives, and perhaps the rudiments of a 
trade, the preliminaries of a lifework. 
Concomitantly, his attitudes and ideals 
are affected because he lives and learns 
with others in the social context of the 
school, but attitudes and ideals are al- 
ways on the make, and it may very well 
be that other influences, like the home 
and the mass media, say, are psychologi- 
cally far more strategic than the school 
in their development. 

There is, however, a tendency on the 
part of forward-looking school people 
to play down achievement and specific 
learnings among the varied educational 
goals they set forth—a preference for 
emphasizing ideals and attitudes instead. 
In its historical setting this tendency is 
all to the good. It represents a violent re- 
action against the day when the schools 
were given over to imparting certain 
specific knowledges and skills out of con- 
text, by rote, and under threat of pun- 
ishment. Just after the turn of the cen- 
tury it became apparent to the insightful, 
first, that many of these specific knowl- 
edges and skills were traditional only, 
and, for most pupils, without great value 
in contemporary life; and, second, that 
rote learning under threat of punishment 
was an indignity to the child which sel- 
dom resulted in the creative or adaptive 
use of what was learned. 

Consequently, a new way of selecting 
learnings and a new view of how they 
must be acquired began to emerge. This 
new way emphasized selection of activi- 
tives in terms of children’s purposes, and 


took account of the many learnings 
acquired concomitantly—not specific 
knowledges and skills alone, but with 
them attitudes and ideals, the ability to 
identify a problem and formulate a plan, 
the tendency to act upon the plan, to see 
what to do, judge the results, and adapt 
the next time a similar situation arose, and 
so on. “Achievement,” old style, fortu- 
nately fell into disrepute. The effort was 
now to help the pupil acquire ways of 
understanding his world and coping with 
it creatively, rather than to force him 
merely to come to “know” certain speci- 
fied lumps of inert subject matter. 

In a far more realistic sense this is a 
kind of achievement without which opti- 
mum mental health is probably impossible 
in the Western World. Yet, partly be- 
cause in situations like this the swinging 
pendulum always swings too far, the 
schools themselves, as already indicated, 
tend to discount achievement, even in 
this good sense, as their specific and dis- 
tinctive contribution to the healthy per- 
sonality development of the young. 

Incidentally, it may be worth noting 
that the understandings and capacities ac- 
quired in school are also among the 
school’s unique contributions to the so- 
cialization of the child. Relationships with 
other children and adults he can and does 
develop elsewhere as well. But in making 
parts of the social heritage that he would 
not otherwise come by a part of his life 
pie a the school enables the child 

) participate by so much more as a 
on being in the affairs of human be- 
ings, and to relate to them more effec- 
tively over wider ranges of common ex- 
perience. 

Actually, the past sins of the schools 
on the score of achievement are being 
corrected in always better ways, at least 
in more forward-looking situations. In- 
creasingly, competitiveness with others 
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is being played down. Measures to pre- 
vent the child from developing a feeling 
of failure are even, in some places, being 
carried to such great lengths as to defeat 
their own purpose. An example is the 
school that adopts a 100 per cent promo- 
tion policy, by whatever name, and so 
advances children who cannot read or 
write into the seventh and eighth grades 
where they are hopelessly lost and be- 
wildered, and either resign themselves 
to perpetual failure or break out in furi- 
ous rebellion. In other places, however, 
great skill is exercised in providing a 
sense of achievement for all children, 
even those who are slow in acquiring the 
elementary skills, and all manage to gain 
some sense of being always better able 
to deal with situations on their own 
terms and in their own ways. 

Yet it remains true that if the school 
were willing to see the development of 
a sense of achievement as one of its 
major contributions to the healthy de- 
velopment of the child, it might do better 
in defining the role of the teacher. It 
might be less likely to try to transform 
her into a second mother. It might be 
less tempted to go off in pursuit of 
mental health as something good but ex- 
traneous which must be “brought into” 
the schools—sometimes in strange and 
wonderful forms. 

So much, then, for the school’s indige- 
nous contribution to the mental health 
of the child. There is another point at 
which the concepts of mental health con- 
verge upon those of educational practice 
and tend to give rise to some confusion. 
As schools have come to recognize that 
they do not deal with disembodied intel- 
lects, they have come simultaneously to 
see that they must treat the child with 
respect as a human being, and that this 
in turn implies dealing with him not as 
a small adult, but rather as the child 


that he is—at whatever stage of develop- 
ment he may be. Furthermore, they have 
discovered that for learnings to become 
truly a part of the individual's working 
equipment, they must be acquired in re- 
sponse to his own purposes. 

Motivation has for long been a great 
word in educational circles. At first it 
was thought that the teacher must moti- 
vate the child; later it came to be seen 
that the child has plenty of purposes of 
his own, at least when he is in an appro- 
priately stimulating environment. Educa- 
tionally capitalized upon, these motives 
lead to effective acquisition of those 

arts of the cultural heritage that the 
child needs and will use in the course of 
life as he is going to lead it. 

Motivation and purposiveness are great 
words in mental hygiene, too. But when 
the educator uses them, in general he 
refers to desires and intentions of which 
the child is fully aware, and which he 
can either verbalize or communicate di- 
rectly by other means. The mental hy- 
gienist, on the other hand, uses these 
same words both as the educator uses 
them and also in another sense, to refer 
to urges perhaps more nearly psycho- 
biological in nature, and certainly of 
which the child has no clear awareness. 
Here, confusion has grown up because 
two groups, with the same ultimate ends 
in view, attempt to speak with each other, 
and use the same words in the same 
honorific tone, but use them with dis- 
parate meanings. 

Yet another confusion is perhaps even 
more important. The educator, who has 
in general taken account of develop- 
mental levels only in terms of their char- 
acteristic outward behaviors, gets glim- 
merings of the notion that at each level 
there are motives at work which are far 
less specific and formulated than the 
plan to build a house, or put on a play, or 
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find out how it is that coal and air can 
become nylon. The premises of dynamic 
psychology as to the nature of these de- 
velopmental periods he tends to resist 
and reject, and yet he would like to help 
the youngsters under his care in terms of 
the more pervasive motives that they 
make vaguely manifest. Here, his inter- 
pretations are likely to prove obtuse and 
his efforts bizarre. Moreover, he is likely 
to find himself involved in a type of 
group activity which calls for thera- 
peutic skills with which he is not 
equipped. 

Just how far the school has to be con- 
cerned with the more basic and per- 
vasive motives at the various develop- 
mental levels is an open question. If the 
school is the agent of reality, primarily 
concerned with helping the child develop 
the skills and understandings he needs 
to cope with his world, there would be 
logical grounds for concluding that all 
which lies beneath the level of awareness 
is none of its business. When what lies 
beneath that level becomes so turbulent 
that the child can no longer continue to 
achieve, the time has certainly come for 
the teacher to give over to the therapist. 

On the other hand, the school must 
deal with children in terms of their de- 
velopmental characteristics, and to at- 
tempt to do so in terms of outward be- 
haviors only would seem akin to treating 
chemical elements as though their only 
properties were color, weight, and tex- 
ture. Teachers are, after all, no excep- 
tion to the rule that those who deal with 
children must understand children, and 
understand them as thoroughly as the 
knowledge of the times permits. More- 
over, it is possible that a genuine accept- 
ance of the dynamics of development 
may contribute something to the solu- 
tion of the problem of selecting curricu- 
lum content. 


The question of curriculum content 
calls attention to yet another facet of the 
school’s attempt to incorporate “mental 
health” and of the mental hygienist’s cor- 
responding effort to inject it into the 
school. Increasingly, in different places 
throughout the country, curricular con- 
tent having to do with mental health is 
being developed—under various names, 
with differing specific content and as- 
sorted specific procedures. Uniformly, 
though, there is a tacit or explicit as- 
sumption that if children and adolescents 
study about human relationships, child 
development, the emotions, or whatever, 
their mental health will benefit. 

Implicit in this lies an educational di- 
lemma. One would certainly want chil- 
dren and young people to become knowl- 
edgeable about those parts of their ex- 
perience which are of concern to them. 
On this, educator and mental hygienist 
are agreed. And surely there is little that 
concerns the young as much as their own 
feelings and the reactions of others to 
them. Yet there is overwhelming evidence 
that knowing about the emotions does 
little or nothing to change them, or even 
to guide them and give them direction. 

The educator has long been harping on 
the fact that “one learns to do only by 
doing.” Swimming is not learned out of 
an instruction book or democratic par- 
ticipation by reading the Constitution of 
the United States. By this very rule it 
would seem even clearer that the emo- 
tional life is neither matured nor recon- 
structed by academic exercise, but only 
by living through emotionally charged 
experience in a real-life situation. For 
this, the school seems scarcely the place 
—not only because teachers and princi- 
pals are not now equipped to guide such 
experience, but, more importantly, be- 
cause it is not really the function of the 
school. 
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It seems clear that the school can make 
its contribution to the healthy develop- 
ment of children most fully by doing its 
educational job always more perspica- 
ciously, rather than by making wide de- 
tours to take in mental health or by call- 
ing every act and practice that deals 
with children more kindly, with greater 
consideration for their feelings, an ex- 
ample of “the mental hygiene point of 
view. 

Actually, those steps which have 
brought the school so far along the road 
toward being an appropriate place for 
the young to live—with an atmosphere 
so much more propitious to healthy per- 
sonality development than that which 
used to prevail, and a basic consideration 
for the socialization of the individual— 
derive not from the mental hygiene 
movement at all, but from the basic edu- 
cational thinking contributed by John 
Dewey, largely during the first two 
decades of this century. Now that the 
time has come to enrich, revise, and re- 
construct this thinking, with new insights 
about motivation, the socialization of the 
individual, and the role of various insti- 
tutions in the process, the temptation is 
strong for practitioners in the field of 
mental hygiene to come forward with 
what they have to offer. 

What is superficial about their gift is 
readily accepted and grafted, pridefully 
but precariously, among other practices 
that stem from a theory of behavior 
which, though not contradictory, is still 
different. The upshot is at worst bizarre, 
at best polyglot and obscure. What is 
more fundamental about their gift is 
resisted and rejected—the dynamics of 
development, the complexity of moti- 
vation, the component of aggressiveness 
in the human personality, and the uncon- 
scious sources of behavior. 

Such resistance should come as no 
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surprise to the mental hygiene field. 
Neither should another form of resist- 
ance which stems from the fact that, in 
their missionary effort, mental hygienists 
have not been able to link their basic con- 
ceptions with the integrated system of 
related conceptions which have, for a 
third of a century, constituted the 
groundwork of all enlightened educa- 
tional efforts. These educational concep- 
tions in part parallel those in ~he mental 
hygiene field and in part lie oblique to 
them, in a way that confounds confusion 
when communication is brief and spo- 
radic, as efforts at integration between 
these two fields most frequently are. 
Nor would it be easy for the expert in 
mental health to build upon accepted 
educational theory: it would call for long 
training in two fields and, beyond that, 
for a determined and concentrated effort 
over a long period of time to arrive at 
a true integration. 

Yet such immersion in two fields, and 
an integration of the two basic theories 
of behavior they represent, would seem 
to be called for if schools are to make 
their unique contribution to the healthy 
development of the personality, and to 
make it ever more fully. Until this takes 
place, schools trying to integrate mental 
health into their practices will, in fact, 
be operating on two separate theories of 
behavior, which is bound to lead, in the 
long run, to absurdity. 

There is good reason to believe that 
initiative and responsibility for this inte- 
gration had best be taken by the educa- 
tional field itself, drawing upon the re- 
sources of the mental hygiene field as it 
finds necessary. No chemist becomes a 
biochemist because a biologist tells him 
that he is purblind, and no biologist re- 
sponds favorably to the corresponding 
prodding of a chemist. New integrations 
of knowledge are born when situations 
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call for them. Though the school situa- 
tion is ripely ready, educators cannot, if 
they would, just pluck what another 
field has to offer, because the situations 
with which they are confronted are for 
the most part group situations, in which 
the mental hygienist is as much a tyro 
as the educator is in the dynamics of 
individual behavior. 

Furthermore, the business of the one 
is education and that of the other is 
therapy. How these two are related and 
how they differ can be fully and accu- 
rately defined only after the two theories 
of behavior that underlie them have 
somehow been brought into line, since 
both use experience for the reconstruc- 
tion of the self. But the one is concerned 
with the socialization of the child whose 
development is progressing normally, or 
with some aspects of this socialization, 
whereas the other is concerned with recti- 


fying a developmental process that has 
gotten somehow out of kilter. No matter 
how identical the theory of behavior un- 
derlying both processes may become, the 
educator and the therapist work at dif- 
ferent jobs, and neither is in a position 
to instruct the other in methods and 
procedures. 

We come, then, to the necessity for 
the educational field to direct consider- 
able energy to the re-examination of its 
own basic theory. John Dewey took 
giant steps in the reconstruction of edu- 
cation by relating the educational process 
to motive and experience, and by con- 
ceiving of it as primarily socializing in 
nature. But he wrote without benefit of 
new insights into motive, experience, and 
the nature of the socializing process. It 
would be honoring rather than discredit- 
ing his thought to reconstruct it in the 
light of accruing knowledge. 

















What Education Has to Learn from 
Psychology” 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Owe it seems as though, in spite 
of all the discoveries made by psy- 
chologists in the past two generations 
that have application to the processes of 
education, in too many places education 
is still coasting along on traditional rule- 
of-thumb methods. There are some who 
believe that education, as an art or a 
technology, should be based on scientifi- 
cally determined and tested principles 
that are supplied by the life sciences, psy- 
chology in particular, just as engineering 
is solidly based on principles of mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. 

Mort and Cornell tell us that 


“ 
. 


. it is not unusual for a period of fifty 
years to elapse between the realization of 
need and the invention and first practical 
introduction of an acceptable way of meet- 
ing it . . . fifty [more] years may elapse 
before complete diffusion [of the method 
of adaptation is achieved]—a period a 
proximately as long as the period from the 
first realization of need to the emergence 
of a practical way of meeting it.”? 

Such a lag in practice is startling and dis- 
couraging. 

* Dr. Symonds is widely known for his re- 
search in psychology and is the author of nu- 
merous publications, including Dynamics of 
Human Adjustment, Adolescent Fantasy, Dy- 
namics of Parent-Child Relationships, the Sy- 
monds’ Picture-Story Test, and other tests. 

1 Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, Ameri- 
can Schools in Transition (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941), pp. 405, 406. 


The writer intends to review several of 
the discoveries made by psychologists 
that have a bearing on education. In this 
discussion, the place of motivation in 
learning will be dealt with. Where pos- 
sible, the experimental basis of the dis- 
covery will be reviewed and illustrations 
of its applications to educational practice 
will be provided. It is believed that in 
many instances the first person to state 
a truth sees the implications of this truth 
more clearly than those who come after 
him, and states these implications more 
effectively. 

A child learns only when he is moti- 
vated to learn. 

It should be a surprise to most teachers 
to learn that present-day belief in the 
need for motivation as a prerequisite for 
learning is a relatively new concept in 
psychology. The pioneers in psychology 
and education seem hardly aware of the 
existence of motivation. One finds no 
mention of motivation in the writings of 
Herbart or of G. Stanley Hall. 

William James was a firm believer in 
instinct as the foundation of behavior, 
indeed he minimized the role of inner 
driving forces as the source of human 
motivation. 


I am far from denying the exceeding im- 
portance of the part which pleasures and 
pains, both fele and representative, play in 
the motivation of our conduct. But I must 
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insist that it is no exclusive part, and that 
co-ordinately with these mental objects in- 
numerable others have an exactly similar im- 
pulsive and inhibitive power.? 

The daily routines of life, our dressing and 
undressing, the coming and going from our 
work, or carrying through of its various 
operations, is utterly without mental re- 
ference to pleasure and pain, except under 
rarely realized conditions.’ 


James, like most psychologists of his day, 
recognized only mental processes that 
could be felt and which were available 
to conscious awareness, 

In James’s Talks to Teachers, a book 
beloved by teachers for several genera- 
tions, the closest reference to motivation 
is in his famous chapter on “Habit.” 
Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make and on 
every emotional prompting you may ex- 
perience in the direction of the habit you 
aspire to gain.* 

So for James, motivation resides in an 
act of will or determination. But he also 
recognizes the motivating influence of 
interest, which to him has an instinctual 
basis. 

Begin with the line of his natural interests, 


and offer him objects that have some im- 
mediate connection with these.° 


Possibly it was because of James’s em- 
phasis on will and effort as the driving 
force to action that Dewey felt con- 
strained to emphasize that interest and 
effort are not contradictory, but that 
effort is naturally founded upon interest.° 


* William James, Psychology, Volume Il 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1890), 
p- 558. 

8 Op. cit., p. $53. 

* William James, Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
cology: and to Students on Some of Life’s 
Ideals (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1899), p. 69. 

5 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 

® John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Educa- 
tion, Riverside Educational Monographs (Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1913). 


Dewey did not ignore motivation, but 

he subordinated it to problem solving. He 
placed his emphasis on striving toward 
goals and foresight of ends as a guide to 
action. 
Such words as interest, affection, concern, 
motivation, emphasize the bearing of what 
is foreseen upon the individual’s fortunes, 
and his active desire to act to secure a 
possible result.’ 

Thorndike recognized interest as a 

motivating force. 
We depend upon interests to furnish the 
motives for the acquisition of knowledge 
and for the formation of right habits of 
thought and action. . . . The problem of 
interest in teaching is not whether children 
shall learn with interest or without it; they 
never learn without it; but what kind of 
interest it shall be; and from what the in- 
terest was derived. When an individual is 
attracted by the intrinsic qualities of the 
work, his interests may be called immediate 
or intrinsic; when the work does not interest 
him in and of itself but only by its conse- 
quences or connections, the interests may 
be called derived.* 

But in his later work, Thorndike sub- 
ordinated interest to other laws of learn- 
ing which he considered more fundamen- 
tal and important. To him the source of 
behavior is instinctual and when you have 
said that, nothing can be added. To be 
sure, he made the law of readiness one of 
his three great Laws of Learning, but it 
was merely a statement that an organism 
reacts only when it is ready to react, 
which conveys little of the presence of 
any inner force that serves as the main- 
spring for action. Thorndike, too, all but 
neglected motivation as a factor in learn- 
ing in his later work. 

To all intents and purposes, therefore, 


*John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), 


P- 147. 

SE. L. Thorndike, The Principles of Teach- 
ing Based on Psychology (New York: A. G. 
Seiler, 1906), pp. 51, 54. 
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before 1920 psychologists hardly recog- 
nized motivation as a psychological phe- 
nomenon. Instincts dominated the scene, 
and this allegiance to a biological prin- 
ciple prevented psychologists from really 
facing the problem of human motiva- 
tion. Motivation, then, is a distinctly re- 
cent concept. 

It would be folly to say that Freud 
had any great influence on thinking con- 
cerning the application of psychology to 
education, principally because his ideas 
were under the taboo of sex and the un- 
conscious. Actually, however, Freud was 
one of the first to conceive of inner 
dynamic forces and to build them into a 
comprehensive system. One of the first 
to appreciate Freud’s dynamic emphasis 
in psychology in this country was E. B. 
Holt, who interpreted Freud’s view in 
his book, The Freudian Wish.” When I 
was a student, Holt’s book was looked 
upon as something unholy, as apostate 
from the orthodox point of view of the 
instinctual basis of behavior. 

The shift away from instinct to the 
theory of drive as the basic motivating 
principle underlying human _ behavior 
seemed to come from many sources spon- 
taneously after World War I. Sociolo- 
gists pointed out how much of human 
behavior was a function of the culture in 
which a person lived, Bernard asserted 
in 1924, 

The instincts are very early overlaid by 
acquired habits in the process of adapting 
the individual to his environment. . . . The 
child who has reached a rational age is re- 
acting in nine-tenths or ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of his character directly to en- 


vironment, and only in the slightly residual 
fraction of his nature to instinct.’° 


°E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its 
Place in Ethics (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1915). 

10 L. L. Bernard, Instinct: A Study in Social 
Psychology (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1924), Pp. §24. 


The behaviorists in their explanations 
of early learning discovered that much 
of human adjustment is learned and only 
in part instinctual. John B. Watson, for 
instance, says in his exaggerated fashion, 


There are then for us no instincts—we no 
longer need the term in psychology. Every- 
thing we have been in the habit of calling 
an instinct today is a result largely of train- 
ing—belong to man’s learned behavior." 


Woodworth was one of the first psy- 
chologists to recognize motivation as a 
psychological principle and he was the 
first to use the term “drive” in its mod- 
ern sense.'* In 1921 he said, 


We have to find room in our stimulus- 
response psychology for action persistently 
steered in a certain direction by some cause 
acting from within the individual. We must 
find room for internal states that last for a 
time and direct action.’ 


Tolman was one of the first to formu- 
late a theory of “driving adjustment.” '* 
By 1926 Tolman was speaking of the 

“fundamental drives.”** And in 1932 he 
was ready to say, 


Behavior goes off, in the last analysis, by 
virtue only of certain final physiological 
quiescences which are being sought or of 
certain final physiological disturbances 
which are being avoided. . . . These funda- 
mental drives provide, we shall suppose, the 
primordial bases of all behavior. All the 
various specifications and elaborations of 
motivation which appear in adult and ex- 
perienced organisms are to be conceived 
as but refinements, modifications, or elabora- 


1J. B. Watson, Behaviorism (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1924), p. 74. 

12R, S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1918). 

18 R. S. Woodworth, Psychology (New York: 
nen y Holt and Company, 1921), p. 71. 

C. Tolman, “Can Instinct Be Given up 
in Psychol y?” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial earn 17:139-§2, 1922. 

16 FE, C. Tolman, “The Nature of the Funda- 
mental Drives.” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 20:349-5§8, 1926. 
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tions built up upon such more ultimate, in- 
nate readinesses and demands,** 

Tolman elaborated his theory in terms 
of appetites (tendencies to seek a stimu- 
lus to set at rest some uncomfortable in- 
ner state) and annoyances ( tendencies to 
avoid a stimulus to eliminate some threat 
from without). 

Murray elaborated still further a the- 
ory of needs and provided the following 
“grouping” of what he calls the “viscero- 
genic” (organic) needs." 


A. Lacks 
(leading to intakes) 
. Water 
. Food 
. Sentience 


Secretion 
(life-sources) 


B. Distensions 
(leading to outputs) 


Excretion 
(waste) 


. Inspiration (oxygen) 


lieve the need and quiet the drive. These 
drives acquire direction only as a result 
of experience and learning, Once a given 
object of food satisfies hunger, the infant 
or child looks for this same food in the 
future to satisfy his hunger, and he learns 
the way to this food and the skills neces- 
sary to acquire it. So, as a result of ex- 
perience and learning behavior becomes 
goal-oriented and goal-directed. This 
means that we know what we want and 
we learn how to reach these goals. 


| 
| 


f Positive 
i 
| 
| 


5. Sex 
. Lactation 


) 


. Expiration 
(carbon dioxide) 
. Urination 


. Defecation 


C,. Harms 10. Nexavoidance r Negative 
(leading to retractions) | 
11, Heatavoidance 


12. Coldavoidance 
| 
| 


13. Harmavoidance 


J 


These needs and the drives to which 
they give rise originally are blind and 
without direction. They are pushes from 
the rear, so to speak. They give rise to 
random, exploratory behavior, a kind of 
fumbling or vague searching for the ob- 
jects, persons, or situations which will re- 


16E. C. Tolman, Purposive Behavior in Ani- 
mals and Men (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1932), pp. 271, 272. Reprinted in 1949 
by University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California. 

17H. A. Murray, Explorations in Personality 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1938), 
Pp. 79. 


When we speak of needs, we as often 
speak of the goal or situation that is the 
object of our desire and search as we do 
of the vague state of deficiency or irrita- 
tion that serves as the internal driving 
force. 

Much of our striving is toward par- 
ticular and well-defined goals. We live in 
a certain home where we eat meals pre- 
pared for us by a certain person and 
served in a certain room, and we sleep 
in a certain bed also in its certain room. 
Some of our goals are subsidiary and an- 
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ticipatory to the other more basic goals. 
Life is made up of a hierarchy of acts— 
each contributing in its way to basic and 
inclusive goals. There have been attempts 
to list some of these inclusive subsidiary 
goals—goals that accompany or contrib- 
ute to the satisfaction of the basic viscero- 
genic needs. One of the first of these 
attempts in the modern era was by W. I. 
Thomas, who mentioned the need for 
new experience, security, response, and 
recognition.* 

Another helpful formulation was made 
by Watson and Spence’® in terms of 
movement from and movement toward. 

1. Human beings tend to behave in 
ways involving movement from physical 
deprivations (pain, hunger, sex demands, 
needs for sleep) toward physical well- 
being, euphoria. 

2. Human beings tend to behave in 
ways involving movement away from 
failure, thwarting, and disappointment 
toward success, mastery, and achieve- 
ment. 

3. Human beings tend to behave in 
ways involving movement from being 
ignored or looked down upon toward 
being looked up to, recognized, approved, 
admired. 

4. Human beings tend to behave in 
ways involving movement from being 
unwanted toward being loved and given 
intimacy, tenderness, and a sense of be- 
longing. 

5- Human beings tend to behave in 
ways involving movement from being 
worried, anxious, fearful toward release, 
security, and peace of mind. 

6. Human beings tend to behave in 


18 W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl (Bos- 
ton: Little Brown and Company, 1923), pp. 4ff. 
19 G. B. Watson and R. B. Spence, Educa- 
tional Problems for Psychological Study, Ap- 
pendix A. “The A B C of Educational Psychol- 


ogy” (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930), p. 326. 


ways involving movement from’ being 
bored and finding life dull and monoto- 
nous toward adventure, new experience, 
and zestful activity. 

Maslow ** was apparently the first per- 
son to see a hierarchical nature in these 
goals. The formulation given below is the 
writer’s own, but the basic idea of a hier- 
archical order he has gained from Mas- 
low. 


GOALS OF HUMAN STRIVING 


1. Objects and persons to satisfy inner 
physiological needs 
a. Food to satisfy hunger 
b. Drink to satisfy thirst 
c. Sex objects to satisfy sex crav- 
ings, etc. 
2. Safety 
a. The escape from outer dangers. 

These two comprise the basic physio- 
logical or organic needs—one originating 
from inner needs, the other from outer 
dangers. 

3. Acceptance—affection, love, affilia- 
tion, belonging, companionship, friend- 
ship. 

Early in life the infant finds that a 
person—his mother or father or some 
substitute—is present to satisfy his needs 
and that his needs are satisfied only 
through the ministrations of another per- 
son. So he learns to crave the presence 
of another person as a token that his 
basic inner needs will be satisfied, and 
eventually this craving for the presence 
of another person seems to stand inde- 
pendently of the satisfaction of these 
inner physiological needs. At first the 
mother makes known her presence by 
physical contact and the baby derives 


A. H. 
Theory.” 


Maslow, “Preface to Motivation 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 5:85-92, 


1943- 
A. H. Maslow, “A Theory of Human Moti- 


vation.” 
1943. 


Psychological Review, 50: 370-396, 
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pleasure from being fondled, petted and 
given other physical tokens of affection. 
Later, mere presence is necessary and the 
child derives pleasure from being one of 
the family, school, or other groups. 
Above all, the infant craves that his 
mother shall feel positively toward him, 
because he has learned that his mother 
is good to him then. At first the mother 
accepts the child simply by virtue of the 
fact that he is her child, that he is a 
member of the family, and that no re- 
quirements are placed on him in order 
to receive her affection. 

4- Approval, prestige, status. 

Somewhat later the mother also makes 
demands on the child in return for show- 
ing him that she loves him, and the child 
learns to crave approval, recognition, ad- 
miration. In the beginning this approval 
comes from his parents, but later from 
other “authority figures” who are older, 
stronger, and more powerful. He also 
learns that approval by his siblings and, 
in extension, by his peers is necessary if 
he is to be accepted by them. But ac- 
ceptance by peers is in part a function of 
and dependent upon acceptance by au- 
thority figures. 

5. Self-esteem, self-respect, self-satis- 
faction. 

It should be noted that acceptance and 
approval are given to a person, and as the 
infant appreciates this fact the concept of 
self begins to develop. The process of 
introjection or incorporation is one of 
the most important principles of human 
development. The attitudes that others 
express toward us, if they please us, we 
begin to adopt for ourselves. If our par- 
ents find pleasure in us, we find pleasure 
in ourselves; if they admire us, we tend 
to admire ourselves; if they approve of 
us, we begin to approve of ourselves. 
And so from the attitudes that others ex- 
press toward us, we form selves and 


we begin to crave the same approvals 
and admirations from ourselves that we 
previously craved from others. 

6. Mastery, success, achievement. 

If we take on stature in our own sight, 
we acquire the desire to be somebody, to 
amount to something, to be successful, to 
be able to achieve and to master. This 
adoption of inner standards of success is 
never wholly divorced from desire for 
the approval of others. In fact, self- 
esteem must periodically be “reinforced” 
by esteem expressed by others. Incorpo- 
ration of the attitudes of others must in- 
deed reach ethereal heights to make a 
man so sure of himself that he can defy 
the whole world. 

7. Independence. 

As an individual transfers his source of 
values from outer to inner tokens of ap- 
proval, he acquires independence. The 
helpless baby has a need for dependence. 
His basic satisfactions require care by 
others. But as his parents give him se- 
curity by their care, they give him the 
courage to try for himself, and this is the 
first step toward achieving independence. 

Maslow made the significant point that 
the higher goals cannot be reached when 
it is necessary for the individual to strug- 
gle to satisfy his more basic needs. After 
the disruption of war or other catastro- 
phe, when individuals are reduced to a 
struggle for the basic needs of existence, 
they have neither time nor energy to de- 
vote to self-development. The society 
that is most favorable for self-develop- 
ment is the one in which the basic se- 
curities are provided, and the child who 
lives in such a society will be free to give 
attention to goals of self-development. 

It should be noted that these goals for 
human striving from number 3 on down 
involve the self. The mother or teacher 
in accepting or approving is accepting 
or approving the child, and it is this atti- 
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tude toward the child as a person that is 
instrumental in helping him to build a 
concept of a self. The goals of self- 
esteem, success, and independence involve 
the self directly. So it may be truth- 
fully said that the springs of human moti- 
vation revolve around the concept of the 
self. Whatever we do is connected ulti- 
mately with enhancing the self and de- 
fending the self from attack and destruc- 
tion. 

The connection between motivation 
and learning has been slow in developing. 
Even Tolman, who saw so clearly the 
basic nature of the appetites and the aver- 
sions, failed to see the connection be- 
tween them and learning. Instead, he 
argued that learning takes place quite 
independently of needs, and then that 
one “uses” this preformed learning to 
further his ends if necessary. He states, 
If, under the appetite-aversion conditions 
of the moment, the consequences of one of 
these alternatives is more demanded than 
the other, then the organism will tend, after 
such learning, to select and to perform the 
response leading to the more “demanded- 
for” consequences.”* 

This is a strange separation of learning 
from the uses to which learning will be 
ut. 

To Clark Hull must go the credit for 
perceiving clearly for the first time the 
relation between motivation and learn- 
ing. He says, 

When a condition arises for which action 
on the part of the organism is a prerequi- 
site to optimum probability of survival of 
either the individual or the species, a state 
of need is said to exist. Since a need, either 
actual or potential, usually precedes and ac- 
companies the action of an organism, the 


need is often said to motivate or drive the 
associated activity.?* 


21 EF. C. Tolman, Purposive Behavior in Ani- 
mals and Man (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1932), 364. 

22Clark H. ull, Principles of Behavior (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1943), p. 57. 


If this action were instinctive there 

would be no need for learning. But 
human beings, with their long infancy, 
do not have preformed ready-made be- 
havior. It has to be formed after birth by 
a process of learning. In this way man is 
more adaptable than any other animal 
species. But the selection of the appropri- 
ate behavior is based on a prior state of 
need. 
Learning turns out ~ a analysis to be 
either a case of the differential strengthen- 
ing of one from a number of more or less 
distinct reactions evoked by a situation of 
need, or the formation of receptor-effector 
connections de novo.”* 

Miller, who has interpreted Hull, boils 
down Hull’s position to such simple state- 
ments as “Without drives, either primary 
or acquired, the organism does not be- 
have and hence does not learn. . . . Any 
teacher who has tried to teach unmoti- 
vated students is aware of the relation- 
ship between drive and learning. Com- 
pletely self-satisfied people are poor 
learners.” ** 

If now we accept the principle, “A 
child learns only when he is motivated 
to learn,” the question arises, “What are 
the most effective motivations?” Or to 
put it differently, “What goals does a 
person seek most intensively?” Educators 
have made a distinction between intrinsic 
and extrinsic learning and between in- 
trinsic and extrinsic motivation. Kilpat- 
rick has defined intrinsic learning as, “A 
vital life activity necessary in order 
that an individual overcome a difficulty 
[ whereas extrinsic learning] is artificially 
introduced into the learner’s life by some 
external authority.” ** Again he says, 

28 Hull, op. cit., pp. 79, 80 

24N. E. Miller and John Dollard, Social 
Learning and Imitation awn Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, set) 


25 W. H. Kil 
(New York: 


Pp. 292. 


trick, F F oundations of Method 
e¢ Macmillan Company, 1925), 
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Suppose an activity is external to the self, 
then the self will not engage in that activi 
unless by so doing it can secure some “1 
mitted good that otherwise would be lost or 
can avert some admitted evil that otherwise 
threatens to come. In such case the good 
or the evil that induces one to engage in the 
undesired activity is said to act as an ex- 
trinsic incentive co action. Something out- 
side the activity makes us act. If, however, 
we suppose an activity internal to the self, 
one that we would choose in and of itself, 
then the incentive so to act is said to be 
intrinsic. Something in the activity makes 
us act.*° 


As an example, intrinsically a child 
would learn the use of numbers in order 
to solve a problem, to make change, to 
measure something he is making, to tell 
time. Extrinsically a child would learn 
the use of numbers to win a prize, to get 
a good mark, or to get promoted to the 
next grade. 

For three decades educators have be- 
lieved devoutly (whatever they may have 
practiced) that intrinsic incentives are 
superior to extrinsic incentives. Kilpat- 
rick gives three reasons for preferring 
them. First, “When we engage in an ac- 
tivity in answer to a merely extraneous 
and extrinsic incentive we are interested 
not primarily in the activity but in the 
incentive. Secondly, we are concerned 
in having children build up interests in 
what they do for its own sake and not 
for an extrinsic incentive. Thirdly, ac- 
tivity intrinsically interesting leads to a 
unified or integrated self.” *" 

What is lacking in this point of view 
is an understanding of the genetic se- 
quence of events. The goals that Kilpat- 
rick would use for motivation come un- 
der number 6 (mastery, success, achieve- 
ment) in the list given above. He fails to 
note that these goals are subsidiary to 

26 Op. cit., pp. 177-78. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 178-79. 


and dependent upon goals coming earlier 
in the list. 

The most basic incentives or goals 
that can be depended upon for learning 
are the fundamental physiological satis- 
factions—food, drink, sex on the one 
hand and safety on the other. And these 
goals are also present in the classroom, 
although they are seldom used as learn- 
ing incentives. As far as the teacher goes, 
the basic incentives that she can furnish 
are acceptance on the one hand and ap- 
proval on the other. It is out of these 
that self-acceptance grows, and it is on 
the basis of what is approved by others 
that an individual acquires his own stand- 
ards of attainment—reading a book, mak- 
ing change, solving a puzzle, building a 
radio set. 

Psychology would teach that the mo- 
tives for most human learning reside in 
the interpersonal relationship, for it is 
acceptance and approval that human be- 
ings most crave. It is so easy for edu- 
cators to project the focus of the educa- 
tional process out there—into the activ- 
ity, the subject matter—and fail to recog- 
nize that these do not of themselves have 
dynamic potency. It is true that boys 
have interests in things apparently unre- 
lated to the encouragement of people 
present. A boy may build his own radio 
set, set type for his own home-made 
newspaper, practice high jumping alone 
in his own backyard. But one must also 
remember that a radio set is to be used 
for communication with another “ham” 
perhaps in another part of the world, the 
newspaper is to be read by friends and 
neighbors, the high-jumper hopes to en- 
ter the meet to compete against members 
of the rival team. To be sure, these are 
intrinsic activities, but one must look be- 
yond the activity to see the setting in 
which it is to be practiced. The point 
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here is that behind mastery is the need 
for proving oneself and winning the ap- 
proval of others in almost every normal 
case. 

There is good reason to believe that be- 
cause the basic motivations reside in hu- 
man relations, striving for external tokens 
of approval in the form of tangible re- 
wards, prizes, badges, and marks is sub- 
ordinate to striving for direct recogni- 
tion and approval from a parent, a 
teacher, or a peer. We may try to make 
examinations and marks objective, and 
stress that a boy or girl earns or wins 
his score on a test, that it is not just 
given to him. But the boy or girl does 
not hear you—he still interprets a high 
score or mark to mean that you approve 
of him and a low score or mark, that you 
have cast him out. 

Pearson has stated this clearly as fol- 
lows: 


As one watches children through their years 
of growth, one is impressed by the fact that 


the motive of learning in order to be re- 
warded by the teacher's love is very impor- 
tant and powerful and continues not only 
through grade school but also into senior 
high school and college. . . . If, to the child, 
the teacher seems to be interested in learn- 
ing, he: too must become interested in learn- 
ing in order to be like the teacher and so be 
liked by him. . .. The reward which is most 


gratifying to the child is that of love from 
the adult, whether this be the parent or a 
professional educator. When the child loves 
the teacher he will do anything to please 
him, even to learning the most uninteresting 
subject, but he anticipates a real expression 
ot love from the teacher in return and as 
long as he gets it, he will continue to learn. 
... At the present time, educators have, in 
their theories, a great tendency to discredit 
the validity and ha usefulness of this mecha- 
nism as a part of learning, although they un- 
consciously are using it al the time. The more 
progressive schools are discarding marks, 
promotions, merit badges, and the like, all of 
which are recognized by the child not as 
a sign of his achievement, but as a sure 
indication of the teacher’s love. The child 
who toward the end of the term becomes 
worried lest he not be promoted to the next 
_ basically is not worried about this, 

ut is afraid that his teacher and his parents 
will not reward him with love if he is not 
promoted.** 


So, while it is true that much of the 
incentive for learning comes from intrin- 
sic interest in activities themselves, and 
external tangible rewards also serve as 
incentives, behind these immediate goals 
is the support which comes from the need 
to be admired and approved, to be ac- 
cepted and loved. 


28G. H. J. Pearson, Psychoanalysis and the 
Education of the Child (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1954), pp. 148-50. 
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A University Looks at Its Program: The 
Report of the University of Minnesota 
Bureau of Institutional Research, edited 
by Ruth E. Eckert and Robert J. Kel- 
ler. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954. 212 pp. $4.00. 


In A University Looks at Its Program, 
the two editors and their colleagues have 
described briefly but with evident enthusi- 
asm a variety of self-studies at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, ranging from a ten-year 
consideration of curriculum development to 
a comparison of two methods of teaching 
laboratory physics. The achievements in 
the twenty-three areas of educational re- 
search described in this worth-while volume 
“were not the product of committee efforts 
alone,” the editors point out (p. 5), “for the 
success of the Minnesota program has been 
due in large measure to the involvement of 
the faculty as a whole.” Of significance is 
the fact that this was “not a program of re- 
search dictated by deans and presidents but 
one shaped primarily by faculty members 
who identified problems of their own teach- 
ing or counseling and volunteered to aid in 
the study of them.” 

The introspective nature of colleges has 
been identified by C. Robert Pace, among 
others. For example, Pace pointed out last 
March at the Ninth Annual National Con- 
ference on Higher Education that the prob- 
lem is therefore one of encouraging the 
most effective self-evaluation. The values of 
“private reflection” are to be teamed with 
what Pace has entitled “activity by the 
group, of the group, and for the group.” At 
Minnesota, Eckert and Keller tell us, a com- 
mittee on educational guidance appointed 
by President Coffman in 1922 found itself 
coming to the conclusion that “research on 


educational problems must be a continuing 
concern in any university that hopes to 
maintain a really dynamic, forward-looking 
program.” Out of recommendations of this 
pioneering committee grew the University 
Committee on Educational Research, and 
the present Bureau of Institutional Research. 

Presented as selected examples representa- 
tive of a greater number of studies carried 
out at Minnesota under this Bureau, the 
twenty-three reports in this volume are 
grouped under four main headings: (1) gen- 
eral studies relating to the total university 
program, (2) those related to the under- 
graduate program, (3) studies of special- 
ized and graduate programs, and (4) related 
staff activities. 

A marked concern in the number and 
interests of students is evident from the 
initial three chapters under the first main 
heading. These deal with enrollment trends, 
home residence of students, and changes in 
students’ éducational plans. Consideration 
of the perennial grading “problem” and 
analyses of curriculum development in six 
undergraduate divisions complete this por- 
tion of the report. 

Under the second general rubric are 
grouped such aspects of the undergraduate 
program as a follow-up study of 1158 
former students of the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts. (“If college ex- 
periences were to be repeated, the great 
majority . . . would return to the S. L. A. 
College, most of them taking the same pro- 
grams again”); postwar research in the gen- 
eral college (“the major shift . . . has been 
in the direction of additional vocational 
courses”); and library service (“more effec- 
tive undergraduate use of the University 
library” should be encouraged). 

Probably of greatest interest to teachers 
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and administrators in the field of higher 
education are certain chapters in the third 
and fourth parts of the volume, Without 
wishing to minimize the value of the ob- 
servations on medical students’ attitudes to- 
ward psychiatry or of student and parent 
reaction to the University’s agricultural 
school program, for example, the reviewer 
wishes to call particular attention to Pro- 
fessor Eckert’s Chapter 19, “Graduate Stu- 
dents in Education,” and to Chapter 23, 
“Student Ratings of College Teaching,” by 
Kenneth E. Clark and Robert J. Keller. 

The five implications drawn from this 
study of graduate students of education at 
Minnesota may have bearing elsewhere: 
(1) need for a more careful initial selec- 
tion of graduate students, (2} more ade- 
quate financial assistance to students, (3) a 
need for long-range planning of graduate 
study programs including the encouraging 
of “the broad cultural foundation which 
educational leaders should have, as well as 

. the requisite technical competence,” 
(4) more effective evaluation, including 
early identification of the outstanding, and 
(5) continued study of long-term outcomes 
of graduate instruction. (This fifth point, 
incidentally, is a familiar theme running 
through almost all chapters of the book. 
Though much is studied, if one may para- 
phrase Tennyson, much remains.) 

If the critic of institutional self-evaluation 
demands action to demonstrate the value of 
contemplation and study, let him read the 
conclusion of the chapter on student ratings. 
As a result of finding out confidentially 
what anonymous students thought of their 
instruction, many of the 132 professors or 
instructors involved in the study reported 
changes such as the following: 


Seventeen instructors, for example, said that 
they had changed examination procedures, 
twelve had added a discussion period, eleven 
had made their assignments more specific, eleven 
were currently working to improve their use 
of voice, ten were seeking to make their work 
more interesting. Others were more attentive to 
physical conditions in the classroom, improved 
lecturing techniques, written outlines, better 


use of the blackboard, and greater integration 
of assigned readings with class discussion. 


In such cases, at least, refutation is pre- 
sented to Logan Wilson’s assertion in The 
Academic Man, that “it is doubtful that 
professors would be willing to accept un- 
dergraduate judgments as conclusive.” 

Elsewhere in the volume, the reader will 
be gratified or alarmed, depending upon his 
viewpoints, to learn that at Minnesota peo- 
ple believe that good teaching may not be 
sufficiently recognized in the promotion of 
faculty members; that the scrutiny of Ph.D. 
requirements leads to such suggestions as 
earlier studying of language or substitution 
of a research skill for one of the traditional 
two languages; and that the median age of 
Ph.D.’s at graduation was thirty years. 

In a few words, the book can best be de- 
scribed in the rather paradoxical statement 
that it presents not enough, and yet too 
much. The twenty-three individual chapters 
range from approximately four pages in 
length to seventeen. Few of these, however, 
are long enough to do justice to the study 
in question from the viewpoint of the reader 
with a special interest in that area. In this 
sense, the presentation would be somewhat 
frustrating were it not for the fact that ref- 
erence is made frequently to more extensive 
versions of a given study, or to the fact that 
additional relevant material which might 
be obtainable is on file at the University. 
Concerning “too much,” it seems likely that 
many readers will read the introductory 
statements and then consult those chapters 
having particular bearing on their interests, 
rather than read the book from cover to 
cover. 

In an era when institutional self-study is 
becoming popular, with or without founda- 
tion encouragement, this volume is appro- 
priately sobering—especially when one real- 
izes the large amount of hard work involved 
in making effective studies. By implication 
there is perhaps even more to be done in 
carrying out those changes and improve- 
ments found to be desirable. On the other 
hand, there is much encouragement in A 
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University Looks at Its Program for col- 
lege people eager to find out what can be 
done by the effective teamwork of inter- 
ested staff members and an experienced cen- 
tral research bureau. As higher education 
faces a potential flood tide of increased en- 
rollments, it is important that all concerned 
profit from the experience of others in 
identifying and working toward needed im- 
provements in our colleges and universities. 
E. K. Frerwewt, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Psychology of Learning and Teaching, 
by Harold W. Bernard. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., 


1954. ix + 436 pp. $5.00. 


The problem of uniting psychological 
theory with educational practice is a real 
one to all workers in educational psychol- 
ogy. Unfortunately, no basic textbook 
completely succeeds in bringing about this 
unification. The book reviewed here is no 
exception to this rule. However, Bernard 
does offer a fresh approach to some of the 
topics traditionally considered in educa- 
tional psychology classes. For this reason 
his book should be of considerable interest 
to teachers of these classes. 

Intended for undergraduate students in 
teacher training institutions, this book starts 
out by focusing the learner’s attention upon 
his past and present experiences as a student. 
Beginning with the traditional problem of 
study habits, the author literally starts 
where the students “are” and leads them to 
a consideration of their future roles as 
teachers. Since Bernard believes that “the 
teacher teaches what he is as much as what 
he says,” emphasis is placed upon the per- 
sonality and work habits of the potential 
teacher. Part I, “Tomorrow’s Teacher, To- 
day’s Student and Psychology,” should 
succeed where other books have failed in 
helping the student to approach the study 
of educational psychology with a high de- 
gree of personal involvement. 

Throughout the book a continuous at- 


tempt is made to reduce the hiatus between 
theory and practice. In many respects this 
goal is achieved, The chapter titled “Educa- 
tional Implications of Transfer,” for ex- 
ample, offers a pleasant blending of theory 
and practice. Here Bernard traces the his- 
tory of the transfer of training concept, 
ending with a clearly stated contemporary 
position. Throughout the discussion the 
reader is reminded of his own experiences 
and of his future responsibilities as a teacher. 
The chapter ends with a section entitled 
“Teaching for the Transfer of Learning” in 
which valuable suggestions are offered to 
the neophyte. 

Often, however, the bridge which Bern- 
ard builds between theory and practice is 
an extremely flimsy one. This is nowhere 
clearer than in the section of the book deal- 
ing with theories of learning. In this section 
the author includes a number of paragraphs 
headed “Classroom Implications.” Quite 
frequently this reader had difficulty in 
understanding how these implications were 
derived from the principles of learning 
which preceded them. 

Other instances in which the author ap- 
pears to have overworked his otherwise 
laudable attempt to make theory meaningful 
are found in the summaries at the end of 
each chapter. These summaries consist of a 
double column of statements with the head- 
ings “Psychological Principle” and “Prac- 
tical Application.” Although the reader is 
warned in the preface that these headings 
are oversimplified and that under “Psycho- 
logical Principles” are included “principles, 
theories, corollaries, existing beliefs, guesses, 
etc.” (p. viii), little stress is put upon this 
warning in the text of the book, It is quite 
disconcerting, therefore, to see such state- 
ments as, “Attempts to help the lower class 
is [sic] often an unrewarding activity” 
(p. 348), or “Handwriting is partly a physi- 
cal skill” (p. 363), appearing beneath the 
heading “Psychological Principle.” In short, 
many of the principles and their correspond- 
ing practical applications appear contrived 
and detract from the importance of the 
many fruitful suggestions which are offered. 
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The educational psychologist who values 
the contributions of psychoanalytic theory 
will probably be disappointed with the 
chapter “Emotional Aspects of Education.” 
Considerable emphasis is placed upon the 
conditioning of fear and anger while virtu- 
ally no attention is given the more pervasive 
feelings of hostility, aggression, and anxiety. 
In fact, the absence in the bibliography of 
references to the major psychoanalytic 
writers may weaken the book’s appeal to 
many teachers, 

The teacher who is contemplating the 
use of this book as a text in educational 
psychology will be pleased to find that 
Bernard writes with considerable clarity 
and avoids the use of unnecessary technical 
jargon. The glossary of psychological terms 
at the end of the book should prove helpful 
to the beginning student. The lists of sug- 
gested readings at the end of each chapter 
are well selected and pertinent to the ma- 
terial discussed. Each chapter is also fol- 
lowed by lists of “Problems and Exercises” 
and “Audio-Visual Material” which com- 
pare favorably with corresponding sections 
in other textbooks of this type. 

Although they are of relatively minor 
importance, the graphs and figures in this 
book often lack justification. Some of the 
graphs have inappropriate explanations and 
the reader is forced to search the text for 
clarification. 

In the preface the author explains that the 
topics considered in this book were sug- 
gested by a committee of educational psy- 
chologists representing twelve public and 
private institutions. Bernard’s efforts, while 
they are not without weaknesses, represent 
a sincere attempt to add practical meaning 
to the traditional subject matter of educa- 
tional psychology. 

Pauw W. Jackson 
Wayne University 


The Emerging Self in Home and School, 
by L. Thomas Hopkins. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. vii + 366 pp. 
$4.50. 


In L. Thomas Hopkins’ own words, this 
book “deals with the theory and practice of 
the basic biological growth potential with 
which babies are born and by which they 
can become adults who continue to raise 
their self-maturity to heights heretofore un- 
known. Since many attitudes and patterns 
of behavior are formed in childhood years, 
I describe life in homes and schools, appraise 
its effects upon children and adults, and 
suggest how to improve conduct through 
better utilization of the growth process on 
higher deliberative levels of action.” 

Hopkins sees the curriculum of the school 
and home as being fundamentally concerned 
with people and their increased maturity of 
behavior. Every individual is self-operating 
in what he believes to be his environment 
or psychological field. The concept of self 
is thus the center of behavior and is, as 
such, a concept of fundamental importance 
in understanding people and in determining 
the ways in which schools and homes can 
contribute to their increased maturity. 

This phenomenal field is the area of the 
universe of which the individual is aware 
at any particular moment and is composed 
of two parts: the internal, which is the self, 
and the external, which is the area of aware- 
ness not included in the self. This field has 
certain characteristics: (a) It is fluid, 
dynamic, emergent. (>) It is always organ- 
ized in meaningful relationship to the indi- 
vidual. (c) It is selective. The self chooses 
what it wants to meet its need. (d) All move- 
ments or all behavior of each person in his 
field are his attempts to satisfy his needs. (e) 
Each person is always expanding, differ- 
entiating, and integrating his field around 
himself as the center, thus reorganizing it 
for ever better use in subsequent experience. 

This need-experience process according to 
Hopkins is fundamental in education and is 
the basis for the development of the emer- 
gent self. Schools and homes need, there- 
fore, to understand this process and to 
support and enhance its use in all educational 
programs. 

To sharpen his concept of curriculum 
growth, and the process of self-realization, 
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Hopkins contrasts the subject curriculum 
with the experience curriculum, or with his 
new terms—the “teaching” or authoritarian 
curriculum and the “learning” or coopera- 
tion curriculum, to indicate the differences 
between a curriculum based on biological 
growth process and those concerned about 
subjects, subject matter, and teaching 
methods. He traces the historical back- 
grounds of these two approaches to curricu- 
lum and shows how the critical questions of 
what constitutes growth, maturity, and 
quality are handled in each approach, and 
what these answers would mean for chil- 
dren and youth and for teachers and learn- 
ing. 

The chapters on “What Is Need-Ex- 
perience Process?” “How Is Need-Ex- 
perience Developed?” “How Does a Group 
Affect Growth?” and “How Is Need-Ex- 
perience Process Applied?” will be very 
helpful to teachers and curriculum workers 
who have read Hopkins’ previous books, 
Integration—Its Meaning and Application 
and Interaction: The Democratic Process, 
and still did not understand clearly Hopkins’ 
conception of what a need is, how it arises, 
is located, is selected, is worked on, and is 
fulfilled. This book helps a teacher relate 
this concept of the need-experience process 
to his own work with children and youth 
and to himself. The chapter on “How Does 
a Group Affect Growth” is particularly 
helpful and well done. 

Hopkins spends the last few chapters dis- 
cussing what qualitative learning is and the 
way in which schools promote moral values. 
In the first of these chapters he contrasts the 
thinking of the associationist and the field 
theorist on how effective qualitative learn- 
ing takes place. Naturally, Hopkins con- 
siders the field theory more adequate to sup- 
port his concept that all behavior must be 
seen as an attempt by the individual to 
satisfy a need. The learning is qualitative 
if each individual broadens and deepens his 
perception of self and thus contributes to 
his increased maturity, 

The last chapter on moral values in- 
dicates that every school promotes both 


moral and spiritual values. Hopkins sees all 
behavior as moral; the need-experience pro- 
cess promotes a thoughtful, deliberative 
total self that creates and refines values 
through emergent experiences in the reali- 
ties of life—the basis for a democratic 
morality. 

This book should stimulate the thinking 
of any thoughtful student of curriculum, 
learning, and living. Hopkins has spent a 
lot of time considering some of the critical 
problems in this field of study. Not every 
reader will agree with the position taken by 
Hopkins; some will probably react with 
feeling and with emotionally toned stereo- 
types. Nevertheless, the problems discussed 
and developed by Hopkins still remain as 
realities which all workers in this field 
should consider in order to bring the fruits 
of their own study and scholarship to more 
effective and mature resolutions. 

This book will demand careful study. 
While it is based on the particular point of 
view of one man, it is documented by 
theoretical developments in the biological 
sciences, behavioral sciences, and philoso- 
phy. Hopkins does not quote or footnote 
extensively, as his writing is the result of 
his own self concept of what he has per- 
ceived, internalized, and actually experi- 
enced. From this point of view, reading this 
book is a rewarding experience. 

Virew E. Herrick 
University of Wisconsin 


Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools, by 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1954. XiV + 257 pp. $2.85. 


This book is an answer for those parents 
who raise the question, “How do we go 
about starting a nursery school?” The au- 
thor explains what parent cooperatives are 
like and how they function. The values as 
well as the problems of having parents 
actually take part in the school program are 
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discussed frankly. Those persons who are 
skeptical of this daily working relationship 
wich parents are soon persuaded that the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 

Dr. Taylor sees parents as human beings 
who have needs just as their children do. 
Working in a cooperative is a way to meet 
those needs, with both children and parents 
gaining from the experience. 

The rise and spread of parent coopera- 
tives in the past twenty-five years is con- 
sidered to be a “new folk movement.” It has 
been started by parents who are imbued 
with the desire to give their children the 
advantages of nursery school experience. 
The movement, the author claims, has all 
the essentials basic to democracy—“citizen 
initiative to meet citizen needs.” 

The chapter on organization gives prac- 
tical suggestions for setting up plans of op- 
eration, finding a teacher, collecting equip- 
ment, securing a location, and for defining 
the roles of parent and teacher. 

Sample registration forms, budgets, and 
schedules used by various cooperatives are 
included to show new groups what they 
will need from an administrative point of 
view. Legal status is brought to their atten- 
tion. This aspect, often overlooked, is very 
important for practical reasons. Suggestions 
are given on how to incorporate and how 
to secure insurance, 

The crux of the enterprise is the prepara- 
tion of parents for participation. From a 
professional point of view, it is recognized 
that the success of the cooperative is in re- 
lation to the effectiveness of the training 
program. Some cooperatives do not permit 
enrollment of a child unless the mother has 
had proper orientation courses or the equiv- 
alent. These courses require discussions 
and readings in child development, child 
guidance, and nursery school procedure. A 
personality study based on recorded ob- 
servations of an individual child as well as 
group interaction is required by some 
schools. 

Various activities are mentioned as ways 
to help parents gain insight into their child’s 
behavior. Role-playing, self-checking de- 


vices, discussion groups are recommended. 
“Inner monologue,” a term developed by 
the author, is a technique where the parent 
is asked to write out what he thinks his 
child might be saying about a situation if 
he put his thoughts and feelings into words. 

Regular in-service training is set up for 
those parents who are now ready for acutal 
participation. This step is similar to student 
teaching. Conferences and workshops are 
carried on to help parents learn while on 
the job. 

It is stated, however, that if a group can- 
not apply all the suggestions for pre-service 
and in-service training, it should make a 
start and develop a program as it goes along. 
One wonders what this means for groups 
who are not in a community with the re- 
sources of local schools and universities like 
the ones mentioned in the book. Will all 
groups be equally desirous of obtaining pro- 
fessional help? Could some groups proceed 
to set up a program, feeling capable of 
carrying on without developing a training 
program? One problem causing concern 
among educators today is the forming of 
nursery school groups by inadequately 
trained personnel. This is especially danger- 
ous in localities and states where minimum 
standards have not been established for the 
education of young children. 

Dr. Taylor does suggest that a teacher 
might assume the responsibility for the 
training program, but again a question arises 
concerning the additional burden to the 
teaching load of such a program. How 
many teachers are able to give the time 
and effort that is required? This concern 
increases when the author says, in her 
description of teacher qualifications, 


Since few persons are found at the present 
time who meet all these specifications, it is 
often necessary to accept a teacher who has 
all the needed personal qualities and some essen- 
tials of the training. 


These questions do not mean that there 
is an unwillingness to see parent needs or 
that there is an unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward their efforts. They simply mean that 
one is fearful of providing a rationalization 
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for setting up a program by groups who do 
not understand what is involved. 

Separate chapters are devoted to such 
topics as meeting children’s basic needs, 
discipline, helping children channel emo- 
tions, and providing a rich play life. The 
purpose of these chapters is to state under- 
lying principles in guiding young children 
in the hope that parents may appreciate the 
contribution of a trained teacher. There is 
an assumption here that those who read will 
have had some observation and experience 
in a carefully supervised program. 

The emphasis on how to work with 
others is the keynote of the book. Explana- 
tion is given regarding group dynamics and 
how to develop good teacher-parent and 
parent-parent relationships. Many of the 
suggestions given will be helpful to all who 
are interested in setting up a good parent 
program in their school. 

Enthusiasm and encouragement are ex- 
pressed throughout the book, and the reader 
gains some of the spirit of the writer as she 
tells what has been accomplished by parent 
cooperatives. Her faith in people and in 
their capacity to learn and work together is 
noteworthy. 

Mary W. Morrrrr 
Queens College 


Children’s Social Values, by Arthur W. 
Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann, and As- 
sociates. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1954. xii + 323 pp. $3.50. 


In an attempt to learn about children’s 
social attitudes, a group of teachers in 
Springfield, Missouri, became engaged in 
cooperative study and experimentation. 
They worked in collaboration with con- 
sultrants from the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. Arthur 
W. Foshay and Kenneth D. Wann, two of 
the consultants, have skillfully reported the 
results of the group’s action-study in the 
book Children’s Social Values. 

On the surface, the book seems to have 


incompatible major purposes. The authors 
State: 


This book reports and analyzes not only 
what we learned about children’s social be- 
havior but also what we found out about 
the values, difficulties, and satisfactions of co- 
operative action research. 


Nor do they stop here. The book has been 
designed as an action-research study guide. 
The authors urge that other teachers en- 
gage in similar action-study. Within the 
book, the reader can find sections which 
have the title, “How to Verify Our Find- 
ings.” Here one discovers specific action 
steps for the purpose of helping other teach- 
ers work in somewhat the same way as the 
Springfield group and thereby verify or 
find new evidence concerning children’s 
social values. In his Foreword, Stephen 
Corey says that he feels that this is the 
central theme of the book. 

Rather than being incompatible, these 
diverse purposes give the study unity and 
significance; however, for best use of the 
book the reader should give careful at- 
tention to its organization. Part I is divided 
into three chapters. Chapter 1 describes 
the setting of the study and the background 
of beliefs and questions which motivated 
the Springfield group. Chapter 2, entitled 
“Our Ideas About Social Attitudes,” pre- 
sents the rationale of the study. Chapter 3 
“surnmarizes the action research procedures 
used and the group’s view of them as com- 
pared with other approaches to educational 
problems.” Part II contains five chapters. 
Each chapter reports in detail the study of 
one “intangible” (social value) and the con- 
clusions drawn from it. Part III is an evalua- 
tive section which discusses the group’s ex- 
periences with action research as a method 
and explores the implications of such a 
method for education. 

The content and organization of Chil- 
dren’s Social Values should interest several 
audiences. Teachers who are trying to 
understand children’s behavior should find 
Part II helpful and challenging. Those who 
are interested in improving instructional 
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procedures should give careful attention to 
Parts I and III. Curriculum directors and 
supervisors who wish some help in planning 
effective in-service teacher education pro- 
grams should not overlook the implications 
of this study. There are definite implica- 
tions for research methodologists who are 
willing to help teachers gain skill in re- 
search technics, 

The teachers who engaged in the Spring- 
field study are to be commended for their 
sincere interest in children’s behavior as 
well as their willingness to try a new way 
of working. They would be the first to 
admit that carrying on cooperative action 
research is difficult. They spent consider- 
able time and faced many different kinds of 
learning situations as they defined their 
problem, set up plans of action, carried 
through the plans, and evaluated the results. 
The reader becomes excited with the 
Springfield group as they come to some 
conclusions and develop hypotheses for fur- 
ther study. 

Children’s Social Values has the unique 
quality of being incomplete. The teachers 
who carried on this study realize that many 
of their conclusions need further study. 
They have the faith that other teachers will 
accept the responsibility for testing the re- 
sults of their study. It will be interesting to 
watch for the results as other teachers ac- 
cept this challenge. 

Jeanne M. Kunn 
Kansas State College 


The Social Self, by Paul E. Pfuetze. New 
York, Bookman Associates, 1954. 392 


pp- $4.50. 


George Herbert Mead was one of the 
four great exponents of the characteristically 
American philosophy, pragmatism. The 
others were Peirce, James, and Dewey. The 
dominant theme of Mead’s philosophy was 
that the nature of man be understood only 
within the context of the social order. There 
is no such thing as an isolated self. Selfhood 
is by its very nature social. The human 


person comes into being through his active 
participation in the community of persons. 
Man’s special capacity which we call “mind” 
refers to the human ability to communicate 
by means of significant symbols, the most 
important of which constitute speech. The 
essence of the self is that it is its own object. 
This is possible by virtue of the mechanism 
of role-taking, which means that the person 
can respond to itself as other persons would. 
This presupposes a social milieu in which 
these roles can be learned through actual 
experience with others. 

Mead’s philosophy is naturalistic, behav- 
ioristic, scientific, and nonreligious, His 
general standpoint is thus poles apart from 
that of the influential contemporary Euro- 
pean thinker, Martin Buber, who is theistic 
and existentialist in orientation—a product 
of Jewish prophetic and mystical religion 
(Chassidism) and of European Enlighten- 
ment. Yet the astonishing fact is that the 
central concept of Buber’s philosophy of 
the self is in its main outlines the same as 
that of Mead’s. For Buber also, the self is 
inescapably social. Personhood is achieved 
only through intercommunication. The self 
is created by a life of dialogue in a world of 
I-Thou relationships. Man is not primarily 
an object, but a subject, who can address, 
respond, freely create, and act responsibly 
in relation to others. There are no individual 
selves which then enter into relationships. 
The relations are themselves real and con- 
stitutive of the selves. 

That scientific social behaviorism and 
Jewish mystical personalism should thus 
agree about the social self as a fundamental 
anthropological concept is not only in itself 
remarkable, but also suggests the basic and 
germinal nature of this concept. It is not 
only Mead and Buber who make use of it. 
In one form or another the idea is proving 
of great value in a variety of fields, includ- 
ing education, social theory, psychotherapy, 
and theology. 

It is this wide importance of the idea of 
the social self and the intrinsic significance 
of Mead and Buber that make Professor 
Pfuetze’s book worthy of study. After a 
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preliminary sketch of historical background 
and present tendencies in philosophic an- 
thropology, the author presents in sucession 
two excellent statements, the first summar- 
izing the teaching of Mead and the second 
that of Buber, in relation to the problem at 
hand. These are followed by a comparison 
and critique of the two philosophies and by 
a final analysis of the validity and value of 
the concept of the social self. The writer’s 
style is clear and forceful, his arguments are 
coherent and usually convincing, his judg- 
ments are discriminating and carefully 
weighed, and his work throughout is well- 
documented and highly scholarly. Perhaps 
the book’s main formal fault is a tendency 
to prolixity. 

The thing that interested the reviewer 
most in reading the book was to watch prag- 
matism and religious existentialism confront- 
ing each other on common ground, Such 
confrontation helps to highlight the 
strengths and weaknesses of both views. 
Pragmatists can and ought to learn from 


existentialists, and vice versa. This is espe- 
cially true in the field of education, Among 
American educators, pragmatism has had 
enormous influence. It will be a very healthy 
thing to find out now whether the currently 
widely influential religious existentialists 
have important things to say to pragmatic 
educators. Professor Pfuetze’s analysis would 
affirm that they do. He thinks that Mead’s 
philosophy requires correction in the direc- 
tion of Buber’s and he shows in what re- 
spects this is the case. On the whole I agree 
with him. The methodological and scientific 
insights of pragmatism are invaluable. But 
as a total philosophy I believe it needs to be 
supplemented and corrected by other views 
more hospitable, among other things, to 
metaphysics and theology. It remains for 
educators to spell out the consequences of 
such changes in educational theory and 
practice. Professor Pfuetze’s book provides 
excellent background for this project. 
Pom H. Puenix 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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